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ONE IN 


CHARITY. 


By SILAS K. HOCKING, 


Avrtnor or ‘Tor Licur anp Liserty,” “ WueEre Durty Liss,’ “ Rex Raynor, Anmist,’”’ ‘For 
Asicain,’’? ‘‘ Her Benny,”’ ET0., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXV.—SERVICE AND SERVITUDE, 


“No time to shorten sail—no time 
Tu change the vessel’s course ; 
The storm had caught her crowded masts, 
With swift resistless force. 
Only one shrill despairing cry 
Rose o’er the tumult hoarse.” 
Sir J. N. Paton. 


UTH did not go with her 
brother to Porth. She wanted 
no stranger’s eyes to witness 
their last good-bye. In the 
little garden which they had 
reclaimed with their own 
hands the farewell kiss was 

given, and then Will hurriedly climbed into 
Captain Tom’s trap that was waiting to take 
him and his belongings to Porth, and was 
quickly driven away. He did not turn his 
head for a last look; his heart was in his 
mouth, his eyes blind with tears, but he was 
determined, if possible, that not even the 
driver should see them fall. 

Ruth stood still for a few moments until 
the trap was out of sight, then turned and 
walked slowly back into the silent and 
deserted house. The trap would be back 
again in an hour to take her to the station, 
and the broker had promised to come about 
the same time to take possession of the 
furniture. 

How silent the house seemed ; how loudly 
the American clock ticked on the mantel- 
piece ; how pale the sunshine lay upon the 
floor ; how cheerless the world seemed out- 
side ! 

She did not cry or wring her hands. She sat 
down in the chair that was once her father’s 
—one of the few things they had brought 
from Delph Cottage—and for a quarter of 
an hour she did not move. Through the 
open door the cool April wind came to fan 
her cheeks, and on the doorstep a sparrow 
poised itself and looked at her with wonder- 
ing eyeg, From the “floors” below floated 
up the rattle of the stamps, end now and 
then a low moan stole through the leafiess 
trees and died away in the distance ; but she 
heeded nothing. She was conscious only of a 
dull, overwhelming misery. Everything was 
gone now; everything she had loved was 
taken away and she was left alone. She 


had heard of loneliness—had read about it 
XXII—31 





many times ; but she never understood what 
it meant until that moment. 

And yet there was a sense in which she 
was thankful that there was no one to wit- 
ness her misery. 

“T am glad I’ve not to talk to people,” 
she thought; “glad that nobody knows 
what time I am going away; nobody, not 
even Mr. Penrose. Yet I should like to see 
him without being seen. The sight of his 
strong patient face would do me good. I 
wish I could forget him. Oh, why did I ever 
learn to care for him? but, perhaps, I shall 
learn to forget him after a while.” 

And she got up from her chair and went 
and leaned against the open door. The 
sweet pale sunshine lay upon the valley and 
on the surrounding hills, and on every hand 
were evidences of the presence of spring; 
but to Ruth it felt like a November day. 

“Tm sure I oughtn’t to feel like this,” she 
said to herself, after a while. ‘It isn’t like 
me to lose heart so completely. I think I 
must have got to the very bottom ; perhaps 
I shall begin to ascend again now.” 

Half an hour later the broker came upon 
the scene, and a few minutes after Captain 
Tom’s horse and trap again loomed into 
sight. She was glad to get away—glad to 
see the curtain fall on the old life. She 
talked freely and with animation to Dick 
Wherry as they drove to the station. They 
were only just in time. She looked hur- 
riedly up and down the platform, but, with 
the exception of the station master, there 
was no one she knew. To get her ticket was 
the work of a minute, a porter took charge 
of her luggage, and then the train came 
lumbering into the station. As she stepped 
into one carriage, Mr. Penrose stepped out 
of another. She had only time to seat her- 
self when he passed her window. He did 
not notice her, his eyes were in the other 
direction. She walked to the window and 
leaned out. She did so want to speak to 
him, to feel the grasp of his hand once more; 
but something seemed to choke her. She 
saw him pass on and on to the end of the 
platform, and then the train began to move. 
Once he turned, and she waved her hand, but 
he did not see her ; then the train swept round 
a curve and blotted him from her sight. 
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A fortnight later Ruth began to wonder if 
there was any bottom to life’s misery, or 
whether it was a bottomless abyss, in which 
she might sink down and down for ever. 
She had hoped that, as a “mother’s help,” 
she might find companionship and a home. 
She found neither. She found instead scorn 
and hauteur and neglect. The house was 
large—bewilderingly so, to her—and grand 
beyond anything she had ever seen or 
dreamed of. The drawing-room was gor- 
geous, the dining-room vulgar, the library to 
match. Indeed, all the rooms on the first 
two floors were furnished in the most lavish 
fashion ; but when she got to her own small 
bedroom at the top of the house, she bolted 
the door, sat down on her box, and began to 
ery. Poor as their little home was at Dou- 
glas Slip, her bedroom there seemed a little 
palace in comparison with this. 

And yet she had no thought of complain- 
ing. She had never been in a situation 
before, and so did not know what to expect. 
She was not supposed to be a common ser- 
vant, and yet she was at a loss to see where 
the difference came in between herself and 
the other servants, except that she had a 
bedroom to herself while they had a large 
room between them. It was true that she 
did not take all her meals in the kitchen, 
frequently she had to take her meals in the 
nursery with the children, of whom there 
were five, all under eight years of age, the 
two youngest being twins. But there was 
no advantage in being shut out of the kitchen 
at meal times; indeed, it seemed a decided 
disadvantage, for the fcod often reached the 
nursery cold and insipid. 

She did not often see her mistress, for 
which she was profoundly thankful. Occa- 
sionally Mrs. Slockett waddled into the nur- 
sery to have a look at her twins, Antony 
and Cesar. Mrs. Slockett was a short 
woman and exceedingly stout, while her 
dresses were made so as to display her width 
to the greatest advantage. She was evi- 
dently a creature of moods. Generally she 
spoke to Ruth in a tone of lofty condescen- 
sion, but occasionally she condescended to 
be familiar, which was even more offensive 
than her hauteur. At such times she spoke 
of the Edgecumbs, and Fortescues, and Wyl- 
liamses, as though she was on the most 
familiar terms with them, and insinuated 
that she belonged to one of the oldest of the 
county families. 

All this was very uninteresting to Ruth, 
though she did wonder how it was that with 
all her wealth and grandeur, she so persis- 
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tently dropped her Hs, and showed such 
utter contempt for the Queen’s English 
generally. Still, these were matters she had 
no right to concern herself about. She was 
there as this woman’s help, and her business 
was to do her duty, and do it in such a way 
as to leave no room for complaint. But how 
utterly and absolutely miserable she was no 
one could imagine. She tried to think that 
she would get used to the life after a while, 
and though she never hoped to be happy in 
such a place, she did hope that she might 
grow less and less unhappy, that existence 
after a while would become tolerable. 

At the end of a fortnight, however, she 
felt as though she could endure no more. 
From the first, the cook and housemaids had 
regarded her with suspicion, and had treated 
her with but scant courtesy ; but during the 
last few days they had become positively 
insulting. Mrs. Slockett also had been in 
her most exacting mood, and found fault 
with everything, while, to make matters 
worse, the twins had shown symptoms of 
whooping cough, and so demanded constant 
attention. Ruth did her best to be out- 
wardly calm, and even cheerful. She lis- 
tened to Mrs. Slockett’s rebukes without any 
sign of resentment, answering only that she 
had tried to do her best and would still 
endeavour to please. 

Had she known more of the world, she 
might have been less patient. Her gentle- 
ness was wholly lost upon her mistress. 
There are some natures that grow insolent 
when they think they have got the upper 
hand. A sign of meekness or submission is 
to them an excuse for oppression. Mrs. 
Slockett was of that nature. She would 
never have dared to speak to her cook as 
she spoke to Ruth, and for the very simple 
reason she knew the cook would bundle her 
out of the kitchen before the words were out 
of her mouth. Hence she was always civil 
to the presiding genius of the kitchen, while 
to Ruth, who did not answer her back, she 
became daily more insolent. 

Then came that terrible Saturday evening 
when she heard the newspaper boys crying 
in the street, “Feared loss of a Cornish 
vessel with all hands.” With beating heart 
she ran out into the street and purchased a 
paper. 

One glance and she sank down on the 
doorstep with a low moan, and after that 
she remembered no more for several hours. 
When she recovered consciousness she found 
herself lying on the kitchen sofa, the 
crumpled newspaper still in her hand. 
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In a moment all the truth came back to 
her, and she nearly fainted a second time ; 
but with a brave effort she sat up and asked 
for a drink of water. 

“Was it something in the paper as made 
you faint ?” the cook asked. 

Ruth bowed her head and pointed to the 
paragraph. 

It was only brief, but it told its tale all 
too truly... That morning, at St. Ives, a boat 
had been washed ashore bearing the name 
The Petrel ; also several pieces of wreckage 
supposed to belong to the vessel of that 
name. It was feared that The Petrel, which 
left Penleon Porth a fortnight previously 
with a cargo of china clay for Runcorn, had 
gone down in the recent gales with all 
hands. Such was the substance of the 
paragraph. 

“Was somebody belongin’ to you on 
board ?” the cook asked after reading the 
paragraph twice over. 

Ruth nodded again. She felt she could 
not talk about her brother yet. She could 
not even think clearly, she was like one in a 
dream. The blow had stunned her-—stupi- 
fied her. She hardly knew if she was sorry ; 
certainly she had no disposition to cry. A 
strange recklessness and defiance were taking 
possession of her. She could dare the fates 
now, for they had done their worst. Nothing 
was left for her to fear. She had reache 
the bottom at last. Everything she had was 
gone, everything she loved was lost, and she 
smiled grimly. 

“You don’t seem so very sorry,” the 
cook said, regarding her with puzzled in- 
terest. 

“Sorry ?” she said, looking up. 
I'm past being sorry.” 

“Past bein’ sorry ?” the cook questioned. 

“Yes; there are deeps of despair that 
sorrow cannot reach.” 

“‘T don't understand,” was the reply. 

“And God grant you never may under- 
stand.” 

“Oh well, as to that, I don’t think I'd 
want to, ef it ’ud make me look as you are 
looking now.” 

“Why? How do I look?” 

“Well, you look as if you weren't quite 
right,” was the candid answer. 

“ Well, Martha, I’m not quite right,” she 
answered, staggering to her feet with a 
pitiful smile. ‘“ But don’t be unkind to me. 
I am utterly friendless and defenceless. If 
you could kill me I should be thankful, but 
you can’t do that; but you can do the next 
best thing—you can let me live in peace.” 


“No; 
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Martha felt the rebuke, and was humbled 

“JT don’t think I’ve treated you quite 
fairly,” she said, “ but you seemed stiff and 
huppish.” 

“‘[’m only lonely and a stranger,” was the 
answer, 

“ Ain’t you been used to this kind of 
thing afore ?” 

“Nay, this is my first experience. But I 
want to be alone now. I want to think if 
I can,” and she stole slowly out of the room. 

“T’ll come an’ look at you after a bit,” 
the cook called after her; a promise she 
faithfully kept. 

Ruth did not sleep that night. She lay 
with dry eyes staring into the darkness, 
trying to picture her brother lying at the 
bottom of the sea with the tangled seaweed 
weaving a shroud for him, and the restless 
waters rocking him to sleep. She could not 
help wondering how it was that she was not 
more sorry, and why she was so reckless and 
defiant. She almost felt that she had been 
changed into some other person. She used to 
be so light-hearted, so hopeful, so disposed to 
look upon the bright side of things ; now she 
was rebellious, and hard, and cynical. Had 
sorrow and suffering failed in their mission 
and done her harm instead of good? She 
had often heard Mr. Penrose descant on the 
blessing of chastisement, and how pain and 
grief caused our better nature to grow and 
bloom. Was she losing faith as well as 
hope? Did she disbelieve the Bible? It 
seemed clear to her that her better nature 
flourished most when the skies were bright, 
and the flowers bloomed in the garden, and 
the birds sang under the eaves. 

“When we all lived together in Delph 
Cottage,” she reflected, “I was not only 
happy, but I was good in comparison with 
what I am now. I| could rejoice and sing 
and say my prayers every night: now I am 
hard and cold and bitter and despairing. 
Sorrow and suffering have turned me into a 
stone and changed my praise into lamenta- 
tion.” 

How she got through the next few weeks 
she never knew. Whether Mrs. Slockett 
praised her or blamed her was a matter of 
indifference. She did her work in a me- 
chanical way, and was even glad to escape 
her thoughts in drudgery. She never 
wanted to rest. She was most herself and 
most content when busy. No one could 
find fault with the amount of work she did. 
Her service was slavery, but she did not mind. 

The kitchen grew friendly after awhile, 
and treated her with respect; but Mrs, 
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Slockett seemed to imagine that she had 
secured the services of a tame camel, and 
that she could impose upon her any burden 
she liked, and submit her to any indignity 
without fear of complaint or retaliation. 

And indeed Ruth was so afraid of losing 
her situation, that she was prepared to sub- 
mit to almost anything. The bare idea of 
being thrown homeless and friendless upon 
the streets of a big city filled her with horror. 
She had never been trained to depend upon 
herself, and so shrank from cutting herself 
adrift from her only anchorage. If she lost 
her situation, then of course she would have 
to do her best and take her chance of getting 
another; but she was determined, if pos- 
sible, not to lose it. Bad as it was, it was 
better than being without a home. So she 
submitted meekly to the unreasonable com- 
plaints of her mistress, and patiently held on 
her way. 

She did wonder sometimes if better situa- 
tions could not be found. The Slocketts 
were such common people, that it seemed 
unfair to regard them as representatives of 
their class. She had read in books that 
English middle-class society was cultured 
and refined, with here and there a few 
notable exceptions. Hud she fallen across 
one of these exceptions ? Were these people 
more than ordinarily common? She thought 
it must be so, but she had no heart to pursue 
the inquiry. She was thankful for a place 
of shelter, for plenty to do; for the daily 
worries even that kept her from brooding 
over the past. 

So the days travelled slowly on, but she 
did not try to countthem. She had nothing 
to look forward to, nothing to articipate. 
She almost wondered sometimes if she was 
the same Ruth Saxon that once upon a time 
lived in Delph Cottage, and sported among 
the flowers in a quaint old garden, and sang 
to the accompaniment of summer winds. 
How far away it all seemed to her now! 
Could it be true that she once knew a 
father’s care and a brother’s love? Could it 
be true that a grave and thoughtful man, 
looking older than his years, once asked her 
to be his wife? How strange it all seemed 
in these dark days of servitude! How fair 
and beautiful that memory of the past! 

But she would not often permit herself to 
indulge in retrospect. ‘No good can come 
of brooding,” she would say to herself. “ It 
is all over and done with. Mother, father, 
Will, Mr. Penrose, they are all gone, and I 
have got into another world and another 
life. I’ve begun life again under new con- 


ditions and with new environments, and I 
have to make the best of it—to live it out to 
the bitter end.” 

3ut this hard, hopeless mood could not 
always last; her true self was bound to re- 
assert itself in time. The change towards 
recovery began one day when reading a 
paragraph in the paper to the effect that 
The Petrel had been posted up at Lloyd’s as 
missing. 

It seemed at first as though it was simply 
opening the wound afresh which was begin- 
ning to heal, but in truth it had not begun 
to heal. Beneath the surface it was eating 
its way more deeply every day. Now the 
lance was driven into it, the surface torn 
away, and in terrible torture the process of 
healing began. Sleepless nights that were 
swept with a tempest of tears followed 
again, the past and present came close toge- 
ther once more, dry-eyed despair gave place 
to tearful resignation, and the dead heart 
began to live. 

Not that she was any happier for this. In 
truth the growing power to feel but increased 
her misery. She became more sensitive to 
abuse thanever. The days seemed longer, 
the nights more full of pain. The past ap- 
pealed to her more strongly than it had 
ever done; her heart ached for friendship 
and sympathy and love. 

To see the old home once more, to hear 
again the voices of her friends, to join in one 
more song in the little sanctuary—for that 
she felt she would willingly give what yet 
remained of life; for that she would gladly 
die. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—LIKELY AND UNLIKELY, 


** Oh, in this mocking world, too fast 
The doubting fiend o’ertakes our youth ! 
Better be cheated to the last, 
‘Than lose the blessed hope of truth.” 
F. A. KemMbBie, 

It was the beginning of harvest, and Pen- 
leon once more found itself awake and expec- 
tant. For several months it had been asleep. 
Since the foundering of The Petrel nothing 
had happened to cause it even to rub its 
eyes; it just lay still and breathed. Then 
suddenly it sat up and blinked in the sun- 
shine, asking the while what it meant. It 
was not the approach of harvest that 
awakened Penleon, nor the completion of 
Eli Gumson’s new house, nor the unaccount- 
able illness of his wife. It was not that a 
new prophet had arisen to arouse it out of 
its slumbers. It was something much more 
interesting, or Penleon would not have 
stirred. Prophets, unfortunately, did not 
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trouble Penleon very much. Every Sabbath 
day Mr. Penrose and the good Vicar—be- 
sides sundry “ Locals ” — exhorted and 
lamented. Every Sabbath Jerry did his 
best to remind the people of the hour of 
prayer; but, in spite of all, Penleon slept 
on. 

Then a whisper ran down the high street 
more swiftly than any train was ever known 
to travel ;-a short, sharp whisper— 

“Delph Cottage is took.” 

“Ret” 

“Tis though !” 

** Who’s took it ?” 

“Dunno! Nobody docs.” 

That, however was quite enough. Penleon 
became suddenly wide awake. Jerry Crews 
neglected his bells for a whole afternoon and 
went across to Delph Cottage to inquire. He 
was strongly inclined to believe that the 
rumour had no truth in it. He knew of no 
cne who was likely to take it, and he knew 
nearly everybody in Penleon. If the house 
had not been haunted he would have mani- 
fested no surprise ; but that fatal fact was 
known to everybody, and that anybody 
should have the courage or temerity to 
go and live in it seemed almost beyond com- 
prehension. 

“ Any road, Sukey, I'll go an’ see,” he 
said to his sister; and taking his stick he 
hobbled away. 

“T shall be very glad if ’tis so,” he mut- 
tered to himself as he made his way along 
the quiet lane. “I shall indeed. “Tis a 
thousan’ pities for a purty little place like 
that to go to rack and ruin. An’ if it’s true 
as John Saxon comes back, he must be sorry 
to see it hisself. But I think he must ha’ 
given over hauntin’ it now, for I ain’t heard 
of no ghost for a long time. But then, 
what’s the odds? Give a dog a bad name 
an’ hang ’im. Ghost or no ghost, the place 
have got the repitation, an’ he’s a brave man 
who'll face it; that’s what I say. It’s easy 
to laugh an’ sneer in the daylight, but in the 
dark an’ silence, when every sound makes 
you feel creepy, it’s quite another thing. No, 
I’m of opinion that Joel ain’t got no new 
tenant yet ; there’s no such luck for ’im.” 

A few minutes later, however, Jerry was 
leaning over the garden gate with a look of 
bewilderment in his eyes. 

““Why the place is fair swarmin’ with 
men,” he said to himself ; “ but what a tangle 
it’s got into to be sure; but at this rate it'll 
soon be made ship-shape again. Those chaps 
ha’ got the job on contract, or my name 
ain’t Jerry Crews.” 





After a while he pushed open the gate and 
hobbled up the path. 

*‘ Well, comrade,” he said to a man who 
was busy painting one of the windows, 
“what's the meanin’ of this? Has the old 
place got took at last ?” 

“That’s what they’re sayin’,” the man 
answered. “Any road, we've orders to 
make it tenantable as soon as possible.” 

“Then it’s contract job, I reckon,” Jerry 
said, significantly. 

“T reckon ’tis,” the man answered, with a 
smile. 

“Never saw chaps work so fast by the 
day,” Jerry muttered ; then hobbled to the 
seat under the thorn and sat down. 

It was not quite true that the place was 
“swarming” with men. There were only 
five, all told ; but after its long desertion and 
silence it seemed quite lively. Two men 
were busy within papering the walls, a third 
was painting the windows outside, a fourth 
was trimming and nailing up the ivy, and 
the fifth—to quote his own vernacular—was 
“tidivating ” the garden. 

Jerry took out his pipe, and began with 


great deliberation to charge it. He was in 
no hurry to get back to his bells. “I can do 


a bit of ruminatin’ here as well as there,” he 
reflected. ‘An’, besides, there’s somethin’ 
to ruminate on jist at present.” And he lay 
back against the trunk of the tree and began 
to fumble in his waistcoat pockets for a 
match. 

In a mild way Jerry was undoubtedly ex- 
cited. The restoration, not to say the resurrec- 
tion of Delph Cottage was quite an event in 
its way. It had been so long a settled con- 
viction of his that the quaint little homestead 
would never echo again with the sounds of 
human life, that the mere fact of seeing 
workmen in the place moved him strangely. 

“JT wonder who's comin’,” he kept saying 
to himself, as, with half-closed eyes, he 
puffed deliberately at his pipe. It was very 
possible, he thought, that he could get to 
know by asking; but he did not wish to 
know just yet, that was another tit-bit he 
could keep in prospect. 

So he fell to “ruminating,” as he termed 
it, which was a favourite occupation of his. 
In a dreamy fashion he watched the men 
moving hither and thither, speculated on the 
length of time it would take to get the house 
in repair and make the garden presentable, 
calculated the probable amount of expense 
that would be incurred, and wondered 
whether Joel would bear it all, or whether 
the new tenant would pay a portion of it. 
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Then his thoughts ran off to the Saxons, and 
to the strange fate that had so completely 
swept the family out of existence; and yet 
they seemed worthier life and happiness 
than many who lived and flourished. He 
could not understand it. Providence seemed 
sometimes to take special care of the worth- 
less, while the worthy died and were for- 
gotten. 

“Saxon was a good fellow,” he mused, 
“an’ Will as decent a lad as ever stood in 
shoe-leather, an’ yet they’re both bundled out 
of life as though they was no better than rats. 
While as for the gal, bless her, I don’t know 
what’s become of her. I feel terrible un- 
easy ’bout her sometimes. She’s too sweet 
an’ purty to have to fight her way in a great 
city. I think sometimes it caan’t be well 
wi’ her, or she’d write to somebody. No 
news ain't always good news, folks keep 
silent when they’ve nothin’ good to write 
about. An’ I fear silence wi’ her means 
trouble.” 

Jerry, be it said, was not the only one 
who entertained a fear of this kind. In many 
hearts in Penleon there was an unspoken 
anxiety respecting Ruth Saxon. Not that 
she was often talked about, indeed her name 
was rarely mentioned. But it seemed strange 
that she communicated with noone. Silence, 
in her case, seemed ominous of evil. 

When Jerry had finished his pipe, he got 
up from his seat and hobbled into the house. 
For a few minutes he regarded the paper 
that was being hung with a critical eye, then, 
addressing one of the men, he said— 

“] suppose you know who's took the 
place ?” 

* No,” was the reply ; “‘ we know nawthin 
"bout it.” 

* Nothin’ ?” questioned Jerry. 

“Well, as good as nawthin’,” the man re- 
plied. “Joel’s given orders to have the 
place put in thorough repair.” 

“Then p’r’aps it ain’t took at all,’”’ Jerry 
said. “ P’r’aps he’s only makin’ it ship-shape 
in hopes of gettin’ a tenant.” 

“Oh, no, it’s been took safe enough,” the 
man replied; “but I don’t know if Joel 
knows hisself who the new tenant is.” 

“ How d’yer make that out?” Jerry said, 
looking puzzled. 

“ Well, it seems as how Lawyer Code ’as 
took it for a client of his.” 

“Oh, hum, indeed!” Jerry said, rubbing 
his chin with an air of perplexity. ‘That 
seems a roundabout way of doing business, 
don’t it ?” 

‘Well, it do seem so,” the man replied ; 
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“but it don’t make no difference to we so 
long as we get a job.” 

“ Ay, jist so,” Jerry remarked, and then 
hobbled again into the garden, and once 
more sat himself under the thorn and fell to 
ruminating. 

That evening in the smoke-room of the 
Mechanics’ Institute, in the kitchen of the 
King’s Arms, in the workshop of Ned 
Blamey, as well as in numberless cottages, 
little else was discussed. That Penleon was 
wide awake there could be no doubt. 

Of course, various names were hazarded 
as being more or less likely tenants, but after 
a short discussion they were one and all dis- 
missed. No Penleonite, it was assumed, 
would venture to take a house that was 
known to be haunted. It was quite true 
that of late nothing had been heard of the 
ghost in question. Still the bare possibility 
of being startled out of sleep at midnight by 
the touch of a dead hand was enough to 
damp the courage of the stoutest heart. So 
after one or two days the conclusion unani- 
mously arrived at was, that the tenant, who- 
ever he might be, was a stranger to Pen- 
leon. 

Then a second whisper ran through the 
town that the tenant in question was not a 
stranger, but a young man living in their 
midst who was going to get married. The 
effect of this bit of intelligence was almost 
electrical and for a while business operations 
were seriously checked while the matter was 
discussed. A marriage in any civilised 
community is always an interesting event, 
but a marriage in Penleon where everybody 
knew everybody else, was more than inter- 
esting, it was exciting. Moreover, for some 
considerable while past the matrimonial 
market had been in a state of stagnation, 
not to say collapse. Times were depressed, 
wages were low, the clay-works were in any- 
thing but a prosperous condition, while the 
yield of copper at Wheal Douglas was by 
no means satisfactory to the shareholders. 
Hence the young men generally fought shy 
of matrimony, and resolved to wait for 
better times. 

Who, then, could this daring and adven- 
turous young man be, who was not only 
prepared to face a ghost, but to face bad 
times as well? Once it was suggested that 
Ted and Dorothy had made it up, and that 
Joel, in a fit of generosity, had made a 
present of Delph Cottage to his son. This 
rumour, however, was promptly contra- 
dicted. 

Ted, in his slow way, said he was very 
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sorry to have to say that it wasn’t true ; 
that if it had been true he would have stood 
cigars all round in honour of the event. 

~ After this disclaimer nothing was to be 
done but to fix on some other likely indivi- 
dual. But here the old difficulty presented 
itself again. There was no likely individual. 
It was not known that anybody was seriously 
contemplating matrimony. Of course, the 
secret was. bound to come out in time. 
Everybody felt that ; but all the same it was 
very tantalising that such a secret could be 
so carefully kept. 

Then a third rumour shook the little com- 
munity. The new tenant of Delph Cottage, 
it was said, was none other than the Rev. 
Paul Penrose. This statement was received 
at first with a good deal of incredulity. It 
was generally thought that Mr. Penrose was 
not exactly of the marrying sort. He had 
never been seen walking out with anyone’; 
he had never given any intimation that he 
was engaged, and furthermore he seemed 
wholly absorbed with the work of his church. 
There had been a rumour twelve months 
before that he was not altogether indifferent 
to the charms of Ruth Saxon, but the 
rumour had soon died out again. It was 
thought altogether unlikely that he would 
marry a girl who was not even a church 
member, and who was known . to hold 
opinions diametrically opposed to his own ; 
and besides that it was assumed that if ever 
he did marry he would look for some one 
higher in the social scale than the daughter 
of a miner, however intelligent or educated 
or lady-like she might be. 

Hence, as before intimated, this rumour 
was not received with anything like favour, 
and yet for some reason or other it proved 
to be very tenacious of life. Mr. Penrose’s 
deacons laughed at the idea as being too 
ridiculous to be entertained for a moment; 
but Mrs. Truscott, his landlady, looked 
serious, and said oracularly that “she 
wouldn’t like to be too sure.” 

On being somewhat closely questioned, 
Mrs. Truscott admitted that the young 
minister during the last month had been 
very restless and excitable, and occasionally 
he had seemed very much depressed. 

“But did she consider that a symptom of 
approaching matrimony ? Would it not be 
much more likely that if he were about to 
enter the happy estate, he would be unusu- 
ally cheerful and light-hearted ?” 

“ Well, I wouldn’t like to be too sure of 
that,” Mrs. Truscott remarked, with a know- 
ing look. “Mr. Penrose ain’t no chicken, 


an’ he ain’t no goose. An’ I’ve well looked 
after him, an’ he has his own latch-key, an’ 
he ain’t got nobody to interfere with’n. An’ 
he’s only one to maintain, an’ that’s less’n 
two. An’ if he’s got entangled as it were— 
for the maidens nowadays be terribly entic- 
in’—why it’s enough to make ’n look serious 
an’ feel serious too. But there, I don’t 
know nothin’ for certain.” 

“ And you say he mopes a good deal ?” 

“ Well, iss, he do; there now. There ain’t 
no use sayin’ that he don’t. For the last 
few weeks he ain’t been like himself a bit. 
Occasionally he goes singin’ all over the 
house, an’ I’ve seen him a-smilin’ all to him- 
self as if he were terribly pleased about 
somethin’. Then he sits a-starin’ at nothin’ 
an’ lookin’ gloomy enough to turn the milk 
sour. I feel certain there’s somethin’ in the 
wind.” 

“ But who is there in Penleon that he’s 
likely to marry ?” 

“T don’t say he is likely to marry any- 
body,” Mrs. Truscott replied, with a toss of 
her head. “Idon’t know. I was only sayin’ 
he ain’t been himself lately, an’ that there’s 
somethin’ up. It mayn’t be matrimony at 
all. He may be receivin’ a call from some 
other church. He’s been havin’ a lot of 
letters lately, but he don’t leave none of ‘em 


lyin’ about as he used todo. Sol can’t say 
what it is. But——” 

And Mrs. Truscott paused and looked 
mysterious. 


“Well ?” 

“Well, you may take my word for it that 
if he do get married, it won't be no young 
lady in Penleon as he will lead to the 
halter.” 

“Why do you think that, Mrs. Trus- 
cott ?” 

“Why? Because in the first place there 
ain’t no one here just to his style, an’ because 
in the second place, there’s a young lady as 
his parents partic’larly want him to marry. 
He dropped it out once by accident.” 

“Indeed !” 

“He didn’t say very much himself, but 
I’ve heard from other quarters since: she’s 
a heiress, so tis said, an’ a most remarkable 
young person in many ways. She’s a terrible 
gift in prayer, an’ can preach as well as a 
man.” 

“Oh, then, that explains the lot,” said 
Mrs. Truscott’s interrogator significantly, 
and the conversation came to an abrupt con- 
clusion. 

Meanwhile carpets, curtains, and number- 
less pieces of furniture began to arrive at 
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Delph Cottage, and every day the old house 
grew more and more habitable and homelike 
in appearance. But the vexed question still 
remained unanswered. No one knew for 
certain who the new tenant was to be. 

Mr. Penrose heard the rumours respecting 
himself and smiled broadly. But he did not 
condescend to satisfy anyone’s curiosity. He 
seemed to enjoy the air of expectancy with 
which Penleon was charged, and even did 
his best to intensify it. Now and then he 
walked across to Delph Cottage, as most 
other people did who had time to spare, and 
occasionally he would ask a few questions 
respecting the work that was being done. 
But he showed no more interest in what was 
going on than did Jerry Crews and a dozen 
other people. 

All this was very perplexing to the Pen- 
leonites. Clearly if the minister of Bethel 
was going to get married, he intended the 
matter to come upon his people as a com- 
plete surprise. 

In the midst of the excitement, Mr. Pen- 
rose went away for his usual summer holi- 
day, and for a week after the Penleonites 
were at their wit’s end, not knowing what 
to think. Then came a letter from Mr. 
Penrose to the senior deacon of Bethel 
Church, in which the minister informed the 
official in question that he (Mr. Penrose) 
and his wife would return to Penleon on 
September 14th. 


CHAPTER XXVIJI.—WAITING AND WELCOME. 


‘‘ An ear that waits to catch 
A hand upon the latch, 
A step that hastens its sweet rest to win, 
A world of care without, 
A world of strife shut out, 
A world of love shut in.” 
Dora GREENWELL, 
HARVEST had come to an end, but Pen- 
leon was still wide awake and still expectant. 
It was the day of the home-coming of Mr. 
Penrose and his bride, and the members of 
Bethel Church had resolved to give them a 
right royal welcome. At the first, a few of 
the officiais had been somewhat chagrined 
that they had not been taken into their 
minister’s confidence. They fancied they 
had not been treated with that consideration 
due to their prominent and responsible posi- 
tion. But as the day drew near for his 
return their resentment slowly melted away, 
and they resolved to join with the unofficial 
portion of the church in giving their pastor 
and his wife a loyal and loving welcome 
home. 
Besides, when they came to think seriously 
about the matter, they could not see that in 
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the affairs of love and marriage a man was 
bound to take anybody into his confidence. 
Surely it was a man’s privilege to please 
himself—providing always, of course, that 
they as church officials had no objection to 
the lady in question. And in the present 
case they had no objection; they did not 
know who she was, and so could not object 
had they wanted to. 

Common report, however, had been very 
busy during the period of the ministers 
honeymoon. Now that Mr. Penrose was 
actually married, his late landlady felt that 
there was no further occasion for reticence, 
and as a consequence her tongue wagged 
with unusual freedom. She assumed to 
know a great deal ; with the result that she 
got more invitations to tea than she ever 
received before in her life. For a full fort- 
night Mrs. Truscott was a woman of con- 
siderable importance, nor was she by any 
means unequal to the occasion. 

It is true that the various portions of her 
narrative did not always hang well together. 
She sometimes forgot on the Saturday what 
she told Mrs. Brown on the Friday, and Mrs. 
Robinson on the Thursday ; but these were 
comparatively small blemishes. Memory is 
a tricky thing at best, and most people have 
suffered more or less from its eccentricities. 

Occasionally, Mrs. Truscott was drawn 
into saying more than she had intended to 
say ; and sometimes the gossips who sat at 
her feet put an altogether wrong construction 
upon her words. Hence she was not entirely 
to blame for the more or less contradictory 
reports that were in circulation. 

The bride was fair, with pale blue eyes, 
according to the report of one day; by the 
next day she had become a brunette, with 
eyes as black as a sloe. But there was, after 
all, nothing wonderful in that; we have 
noticed the same thing in novels sometimes. 
On two or three points, however, all the 
reports agreed. In the first place, she was 
an heiress; in the second place, she was not 
exactly young, but such a staid and sensible 
person as a minister ought to marry; and, 
in the third place, she had a “ gift.” 

This last qualification excited by far the 
most comment. Some of the Bethelites 
were delighted. To have a minister's wife 
who could conduct a service was just what 
the Church needed, and they were not slow 
in predicting a future of great moral activity 
and power. But there were others who shook 
their heads and looked uncomfortable. They 
said, when questioned, that they “didn’t 
much care for talkin’ women; that they often 
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did more mischief than they did good ; and 
that, all things considered, the woman who 
stayed at home and kept the house bright 
was, in the long run, the husband's truest 
helpmeet.” 

So little discussions cropped up every now 
and then, and ended as they had begun, for 
even while the gossips talked they felt that 
time alone could decide these questions. 
Nevertheless, it was a very pleasant thing 
to have something to talk about that was of 
such general interest, and that rather gained 
in piquancy as the days passed on. 

To most of the Penleonites the 14th of 
September was a day of considerable excite- 
ment. Every one was on the qui vive to see 
the bride, and for a full hour before the 
train arrived the platform at Penleon Road 
station was crowded to excess. The deacons 
of Bethel Church had arranged to have a 
procession from the station to the chapel, 
where an address of welcome was to be pre- 
sented to the minister and his bride, and 
where it was quite expected that the bride, 
having a “ gift,” would favour the company 
with a little speech. 

The Sunday School mustered in force, with 
banners and flags, and a brass-band to lead 
the procession ; and very pretty the children 
looked as they marched away to greet their 
pastor. The girls, for the most part, were 
dressed in white, with pink or blue sashes 
fluttering gaily in the wind. 

That the contagion should spread far be- 
yond the bounds of Mr. Penrose’s congre- 
gation was not to be wondered at. Indeed, 
outsiders were quite as much excited as those 
who belonged to the inner circle. Jerry 
Crews, who did not profess to belong to any 
denomination, took a camp-stool with him, 
and sat himself on the roadside near Bethel 
Chapel to await the arrival of the procession, 
his curiosity to see the bride having out- 
weighed for the moment his affection for his 
bells. 

At Penleon Road Station the crowd steadily 
increased. The station-master had to shut 
the gates at length, and keep all the later 
arrivals outside. This led to a good deal of 
banter between the favoured ones inside the 
rails and those that had been shut out; but 
the utmost good-humour prevailed, for no 
one could lose his temper when the object 
of their gathering was of such a pleasant 
character. 

The members of the brass-band did their 
best to make things cheerful all round. It 
is true their selection of music was not ex- 
tensive ; but then, as they explained, it was 
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their first season, and they had had but little 
time for practice. They did flatter them- 
selves, however, that there were two tunes 
they could play with considerable skill and 
precision. ‘The first was, “ Lord, dismiss us 
with Thy blessing,” and the second was, 
“When Johnny comes marching home again,” 
and, in the main, the music of the afternoon 
alternated between the tunes in question. 
Once or twice an attempt was made to play 
“The Death of Nelson,” but, for some reason 
or other, it got hopelessly mixed up with 
“ The Bloom is on the Rye.” Hence it could 
hardly be said that that selection was a suc- 
cess, though it was the occasion of more 
merriment than any other event of the after- 
noon. Ted Trevena encored it most voci- 
ferously, but the only response was a drum 
solo by Timothy Mock. 

So the time wore pleasantly on, though it 
was clearly evident that the excitement was 
becoming very intense. The train was already 
overdue, and the station-master was looking 
anxiously up the line. At length, with a 
little rattle and scraping of wires, the signal 
went down, and the band stopped suddenly 
in the middle of a second attempt to play 
“The Death of Nelson.” 

A few minutes later the train was seen 
coming round the curve, and those nearest 
the edge of the platform involuntarily drew 
back. Nobody spoke. The monster engine 
came swiftly on, till, one after another, the 
carriages passed before them. Then, with a 
little jerk, the train stopped. 

For a moment a look of disappointment, 
almost of consternation, swept over the eager 
sea of faces. Nobody had seen the minister 
or his bride. Then, from the far end of the 
platform a shout went up, which grew in a 
moment into a roar. And the band struck 
up “ Lord, dismiss us,” but, suddenly bethink- 
ing themselves, managed to glide off with 
considerable dexterity into “ When Johnny 
comes marching home again.” 

For several minutes no one could see the 
bridegroom or the bride save the favoured 
few at the far end of the platform; but a 
whisper swept along swift as a flash of light- 
ning : 

“Tt’s Ruth Saxon.” 

“ Never !” 

“Tt is—it is/—1T 18!!” And then such 
a shout went up from all the young people’s 
throats as had not often been heard in ben. 
leon. But many of the older people were 
silent. Ruth Saxon might be a beautiful 
girl—sweet, and gentle, and kind, but—(oh, 
those buts !)—she was an unbeliever, and 
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therefore not fit to be a minister's wife. At 
first they refused to believe the whisper ; but 
at length, when a passage was made, and 
Mr. Penrose walked proudly down the plat- 
form with Ruth leaning on his arm, there 
was no alternative left but to accept the all 
too palpable fact. 

Ruth looked very thin and pale, and there 
were lines of suffering about her mouth ; but 
in her eyes was the light of love and hope, 
and across her face the smiles chased each 
other like gleams of sunshine on an April 
day. None knew what it was to get home 
again and see around herso many familiar 
faces. Not six months had elapsed since 
she went away, but to her it seemed years. 
She had never been from home before, and 
she felt like a stranger returning from foreign 
parts. Mr. Penrose felt her hand tremble 
upon his arm as they walked through the 
cheering crowd. It was an ordeal even for 
him, but he knew that for her it was infi- 
nitely more trying. 

“Keep a brave heart, darling,” he whis- 
pered to her as they got into an open cab. 
“Tt is very good of everybody to come and 
give us such a welcome home.” 

And for answer she looked at him and 
smiled ; but the tears were very near her 
eyes, and in her throat was a lump which 
would not let her speak. 

The school-children soon formed them- 
selves into procession, headed by the Bethel 
brass-band, and, to the tune of “When 
Johnny comes marching home again,” they 
marched away. The deacons and elders 
brought up the rear; and it was well they did, 
for had Ruth seen the gloomy faces of some 
of them, her heart would have been troubled. 

Jerry Crews caught the sound of the band 
long before the procession came into sight, 
and by the aid of his camp-stool climbed on 
to the top of a broad wall, from whence he 
could obtain a better view. He had no idea 
of the surprise that was in store for him. 
Like the rest, he was only curious to get an 
early glimpse of the minister's bride. 

At first he refused to believe his own eyes. 
“No, it caan’t be,” he said to himself. “My 
old eyes be a-playin’ me tricks.” 

But when, at length, Ruth caught sight of 
her old friend, and waved her hand to him 
and smiled, his joy quite overcame him, and 
he began to cry. 

“ Heaven bless ’e, my child,” he called, in 
a quavering voice, the tears running down 
his cheeks. ‘“I—I be ” and then his 
voice utterly failed him, and he hid his face 
in his hands. 





In the chapel the proceedings were much 
less formal than had been at first intended. 
The “address ” that had been prepared was 
dispensed with. It was discovered that it 
would not fit in the new state of affairs. It 
made reference to the minister’s wife being 
an entire stranger amongst them, of the 
report of the “ gift” that had preceded her 
coming, and much other matter that was 
entirely mal apropos. 

So the senior deacon made a brief little 
speech of welcome, in which he expressed 
the hope that their minister and his wife 
would be very happy and useful together, 
that the Church might more abundantly 
increase under their fostering care, and that 
many years of life might be granted to both 
of them. 

These sentiments having been duly ap- 
plauded, Mr. Penrose came quietly to the 
front of the platform to thank them. Need- 
less to say, he was hailed with almost deafen- 
ing cheers, repeated again and again. He 
did not say very much. It was evident his 
heart was too full for speech. But he let 
them know that he was a very happy man 
that day, and that he was supremely grateful 
for their kindness. “1 know many of you 
are surprised,” he said; “most of you, I 
trust, agreeably so. I have not brought a 
stranger into your midst, but one you have 
known always, and not only known, but 
loved.” At which there was a great burst of 
cheering, and quite a shower of tears. 

* Some day,” he went on, when the cheer- 
ing had subsided, “I may let you know why 
I did not earlier take you into my confidence. 
But this is not the time or place for such 
explanations. Be assured of this, however, 
that I have taken the course that seemed 
best to me.” 

Then the Sunday School had is innings, 
and presented the bride with an electro- 
plated tea-service, during which there was 
more cheering and more tears; and finally, 
much to Ruth’s relief, Dorothy, who was 
seated at the organ, commenced to play the 
“Old Hundredth,” and the congregation 
stood up and sang the Doxology with an 
amount of pathos and feeling not soon for- 
gotten. 

Then followed a bewildering half-hour of 
kisses and tears, and hand-shakings, and 
good wishes, and then a final burst of cheer- 
ing as they drove away to Delph Cottage. 

No one attempted to follow them thither. 
The thought in every one’s mind was, “After 
the excitement of the afternoon they'll want 
to be alone.” Ruth felt almost more grate- 
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ful for this little consideration than for all 
the rest. Her heart was very full when she 
alighted at the garden-gate. She had never 
seen the dear old place since she left it 
more than a year before. She did her best 
to be brave, but such a crowd of memories 
came thronging back that the tears welled 
up into her eyes in spite of herself. There 
was the old thorn-tree, with the seat in its 
shadow, just as it used to be, and, spreading 
out in all directions, the quaint and quiet 
garden, every inch of which she knew so 
well. Nothing had been altered—not a tree 
had been cut down, not a bush removed, 
and many of the flowers still blooming she 
had planted with her own hands. 

How quickly and accurately memory re- 
called all the past! She did not enter the 
house at once. She stood still under the 
thorn-tree and looked round her. She half 
expected to sce her father coming up the 
garden-path—to hear her brother calling 
trom the orchard. How strange everything 
seemed, and yet how real! 

“But, dear,” she said at length, looking 
into her husband’s face, “am I wide awake, 
or am I only dreaming ?” 

“You are wide awake, darling,” he said, 
bending down and kissing her. ‘ But don’t 
you think we had better go into the house ?” 

Without a word she accompanied him, 
and in five minutes had gone all over the 
cottage. 

“Ah!” she said, with a smile, “it’s the 
old house, but it’s a new home.” 

* And do you like it ?” 

“It’s lovely, Paul.” 

“ And you think you will be content to 
live here with me?” he questioned, play- 
fully. 

“Oh! Paul,” and she drew his face to 
hers and kissed him. “I shall never want 
to go away from here any more. I shall 
want to live here always, and, when the end 
comes, I shall want to die here.” 

“May the end be a long way off, sweet- 
heart,” he said, returning her kiss. 

“Yes, yes. Now I am willing to live.” 

An hour later, in the still and quiet gloam- 
ing, as Ted Trevena was walking down the 
lane that skirted the garden, he paused for a 
moment, and looked over the garden-gate. 

“God bless ’em,” he muttered to himself 
as he watched the lovers walking up and 
down the garden-path. Ruth’s fair head was 
pressed against her husband's shoulder, his 
arm was around her waist. 

“ Ay! God bless ’em,” he continued ; “‘ but 
I don’t know why Dorothy an’ I mayn’t go 
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an’ do likewise. Anyhow, I'll settle it afore 
the week is out,” and, turning slowly, he 
continued his journey. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—RIVER AND SEA. 


*T’ll tell thee, for thy sake I will lay hold 
Of all good aims, and consecrate to thee, 
In worthy deeds, each moment that is told, 
While thou, beloved one! art far from me.” 
F. A. Kemsir. 

Mr. PENROSE accidentally stumbled across 
Ruth’s path when she was in the very depths 
of her misery. He had gone to Plymouth 
to attend some meetings, and, walking out 
alone on the Hoe one hot, sultry afternoon, 
he passed her as she wheeled wearily a 
perambulator containing two heavy babies. 
He was not thinking of her at the time, but 
something in the poise of the lissome figure 
clad in mourning caused him to turn his 
head. One moment, and the recognition 
was complete. 

“Ruth Saxon!” he said, and for answer 
she put out her hand and burst into tears. 
He did not speak again for several minutes, 
but he scanned with lover’s eyes her white 
and suffering face, and read all too truly the 
story of her sorrow and despair. 

“T will walk along with you,” he said at 
length, “ until we reach a quieter place.” 

But there is no need to tell how he pleaded 
with her a second time, and how he won. 
She raised all the objections that she raised 
at the first, but he was terribly in earnest 
this time and would have none of them ; and 
so in the end he conquered. And, indeed, 
she had little will to resist. She was alone 
in the world, heartbroken and in despair, 
and when he came offering love, and com- 
panionship, and a home, it seemed as if hea- 
ven opened to her. She tried to persuade 
herself that it would be best for him that she 
should not be his wife, that he would be hap- 
pier with some one more in sympathy with 
his teaching and his work, and that she would 
be a clog and a hindrance to him. But love 
was too strong, and bore down every objec- 
tion and swept away every barrier. Mr. 
Penrose never spoke so eloquently as he did 
that day. He opened his heart to her with- 
out reserve. He pictured the future made 
beautiful with an ever-increasing affection. 
And when he suggested that they might live 
together in Delph Cottage, and that she 
could dwell again among the flowers as she 
used to do, she burst into tears a second 
time and placed her hand in his. After that 
he grew bold, and if she would have con- 
sented, he would have got a special licence 
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and married her the following day. But, of 
course, Ruth would not hear of that. She 
would like to wait a year from the founder- 
ing of The Petrel, she said. It would not 
be paying proper respect to her brother's 
memory to get married sooner. 

“And if we wait till that time,” he said, 
“Delph Cottage may be taken by some one 
else.” 

“You might take it at once,” she said, 
with a blush. “It will take a long time to 
get it in repair.” 

‘A month would do it all,” he said. 

“Oh, no, I could not get ready in a month. 
We can surely wait till spring.” 

“1 will come over during my holidays and 
carry you off,” he replied, laughing. 

“No, you must not, Paul.” 

“‘But [ must; and, what is more, I will.” 

To this arrangement, however, she would 
not give her consent ; but he was nothing 
daunted. He wrote to her every day after 
he got home, and told her how things were 
progressing, and once a week at least he 
went over to see her, and still she kept pro- 
testing that she could not think of getting 
married so soon. 

“Well, darling,” he said, “I shall be com- 
pelled to live in the house when everything 
is ready, or the furniture will spoil with 
damp.” 

“ But you should not have bought the fur- 
niture,” she said laughingly. 

“ But I have bought it,” he replied ; “and 
really, Ruth, the old place is beginning to 
look lovely.” 

“‘ And what are people saying ?” 

“All sorts of things. Indeed, it’s quite 
laughable to hear all the gossip; and, of 
course, my mouth is shut, for I can’t tell 
them I am going to marry you in August 
until you give consent.” 

“Do they know you are going to marry 
me at all?” 

“‘No, they don’t. There is a pretty gene- 
rally accepted rumour that I am going to 
marry a young lady who lives near my 
home.” 

“What’s her name ?” 

“Jane Prater.” 

“Ts she nice ?” 

“ Yes, very !” 

“ Clever?” 

“After a fashion. She has a gift for 
public speaking, and a mania for tea meet- 
Ings.” 

“Ts she young ?” 

“ Not very.” 

“ Pretty ?” 


“ Passable.” 

“Do you like her ?” 

“ Not very much ; but nobody knows what 
might happen if you continue in your pre- 
sent frame of mind.” 

“Qh, Paul !” 

“Oh, Ruth!” 

“You men are such stubborn things. You 
always will have your own way.” 

“ Always, darling. I will call at the Regis- 
trar’s on my way to the station.” 

During his journey home that evening, 
Mr. Penrose debated with himself as to the 
best method of letting out his secret, but 
finally resolved that he would not let it out 
at all. So far he had greatly enjoyed keep- 
ing the matter dark. Why should he not 
keep it dark to the end? Big surprises were 
not so common in Penleon, and he thought 
he might safely give them a treat in that 
respect. Besides, it would save him a world 
of explanations. Ruth’s presence would be 
a surprise and an explanation rolled into 
one. 

So it came about that no one knew that 
Ruth was to be the bride until she appeared 
upon the scene. 

On the march from Penleon Road Station 
to the chapel Timothy Mock beat his drum 
at random. Poor Tim! No one knew what 
he suffered, for no one guessed his secret. 
He had loved Ruth with a very pure and 
genuine affection, and had never given up 
the hope that some day he would find her 
and win her. Now, however, love’s first and 
sweetest dream had come suddenly to an 
end, and the hope that had cheered him so 
long went out in everlasting darkness. He 
did not go into the chapel with the others. 
Leaving his drum in the vestry, he wandered 
down by the river alone. Several times he 
looked at the still, sluggish water and won- 
dered what it would feel like to lie in the 
mud at the bottom. Once he descended the 
bank and put his hand into the stream, but 
he drew it quickly out again. It somehow 
struck a chill through him he could not 
understand. 

“T reckon I'll have to get converted,” he 
said to himself. ‘“ For, likely enough, going 
into the river wouldn’t end it, and, besides, 
it’s terrible cold,” and he hurriedly clam- 
bered up the bank. 

“T reckon I oughtn’t to take on so,”* he 
went on at length, “for she looked terrible 
happy; an’ I know the minister’ll be good 
to her. I know he caan’t never love her as 
much as I do, but he'll be able to buy her 
more frocks an’ bonnets, an’ that’s a great 
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deal to a woman,” and he stood still again 
and looked at the slow-moving river. 

“Ruth’s bound to go to heaven, spite of 
her opinions,” he muttered to himself. “ Ga- 
briel, nor none of the rest of em, would have 
the heart to turn her away when they once 
catch’d sight of her purty face. An’ if I was 
to—— But no, that won’t do. I must cet 
to heaven somehow. There ain’t no mar- 
riages up there, and p’r’aps I shall have as 
good a chance of talkin’ to her as he.” And 
with this comforting bit of philosophy 
Timothy turned round and began to retrace 
his steps towards home. 

Meanwhile Penleon was convulsed with 
excitement. Business was at a complete 
standstill. One topic of conversation was on 
every lip. Of course opinions varied as 
widely as the tints on the autumn landscape. 
A few declared that Mr. Penrose had made 
a fool of himself ; the majority said he had 
done well. The gossips contended that it 
was mean of him to keep the secret so long. 
Their husbands commended him for his reti- 
cence. Several old maids were heard to 
remark that he could not have done worse 
if he had picked the country over. The 
bachelors thought he had made a capital 
choice. 

Ted Trevena overheard some of these re- 
marks as he made his way that evening 
toward Dorothy’s home. But he vouchsafed 
no reply. 

“ Bless ’em,” he muttered to himself, think- 
ing of the lovers in the garden. “They look 
as happy as two turtle doves, and they de- 
sarve to be happy. An’ if that’s makin’ a 
fool of oneself, then, by Julius Cesar! I'll 
make a fool of myself too,” and he quickened 
his steps as though determined nothing should 
move him from his purpose. 

On reaching Dorothy’s house he was told 
she had gone out for a walk. 

“ Which way has she gone ?” he asked. 

“Down by the river, I expect,” her mother 
answered. ‘She likes that way best. She 
says the water sings low and soft in the 
evening ; but for my part, I never heard it 
sing.” 

Ted was too impatient, however, to debate 
that question, so he hurried away down to 
the river bank. It was a pleasant path, par- 
ticularly in the heat of a summer’s day. On 
either side the way was lined with trees 
which formed a complete canopy overhead ; 
but just now in the gloaming it was almost 
as dark as night. 

He had not gone far before he discovered 
Dorothy in the distance and hastened to 
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overtake her, and she, recognising his heavy 
footstep, waited for him to come up to her. 

“Why are you down here to-night ?” she 
asked. 

“JT came to see you, Dorothy,” was the 
reply. 

“But you saw me this afternoon,” she 
said in some little confusion, for she noticed 
a tremor in his voice she could not quite 
understand. 

“JT know,” he answered ; “but I had no 
chance of speaking to you, and there is some- 
thin’ very particular I want to say.” 

“Very particular?” she questioned, as 
though speaking to herself. ‘ 

“Yes; I wanted to tell you that I love 
you.” 

** Well, you great big boy,” she answered 
with a smile, “ you need not have come all 
the way down here to tell me that. Still 
I’m glad you have told me. It is nice to be 
loved ; don’t you think so ?” 

“ Nice ?” he questioned, and a look of be- 
wilderment spread itself over his misshapen 
face. The answer was not what he had 
expected, and he hardly knew how to pro- 
ceed. 

“Look here, Dorothy,” he said, after an 
awkward pause, “I don’t think you quite 
understand me. It ain’t merely as a neigh- 
bour or a friend I love you, but I love you 
as an honest man loves the best woman in 
the world. Do you understand that ?” 

“T am not quite sure, Ted,” she answered 
shyly. ‘I always fancied you liked me, and 
I know I like you ; you are one of the best 
friends I have.” 

“ Ay, but liking is one thing, and love is 
quite another,” Ted answered, impulsively. 
“Lots of people like you, Dorothy. But I 
love you. Don’t you understand? I love 
you better than I love anything or anybody 
else in the world.” 

“Oh no, Ted, that cannot be.” 

“But it can be, Dorothy, and is. I love 
you better than my own life ; and I’ve come 
a purpose to tell you so, an’ to ask you to be 
my wife.” 

Then she began to tremble, and he slipped 
his strong arm around her waist. 

“You understand me now, Dorothy, don’t 
you?” he pleaded. 

“Oh, yes, I understand you, Ted,” she 
faltered ; “but you cannot surely mean it. 
Have you forgotten that I am blind ?” 

“T have forgotten nothing, darling,” and 
his voice grew wonderfully musical as he 
spoke, and thrilled Dorothy like a psalm. 

“Tt is very good of you, Ted,” she an- 
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swered in low measured tones, “but I do 
not think I understand such love, and I 
know I am not worthy of it.” 

“Not worthy of it ?” he said, tightening 
his arm around her. “You do not know 
yourself ; you are worthy a thousand times 
more.” 

“ Ah, if I could think so, Ted ; but no, it 
cannot be. I am ignorant, and helpless, and 
blind.” 

‘Blind you may be,” he answered ; “but 
ignorant and helpless you are not. You 
know a heap more than I know, or ever shall 
know ; and as for bein’ helpless, why, Do- 
rothy, you could make rings about half the 
women in Penleon.” 

She laughed a low musical laugh, and tried 
to draw herself away from his embrace ; but 
Ted was firm, and almost desperate. 

“No, no, Dorothy,” he said, “I’ve been 
years a-comin’ to this; but now I have got 
to it, I sticks.” 

“Then it is not a sudden fancy you have 
taken up ?” she questioned shyly. 

“Ah, Dorothy,” he replied, “if you 
know’d me better, you'd know I’m not the 
sort to be took with sudden fancies. I’ve 
never loved any girl but you, Dorothy, never 
thought of anybody else for my wife. I’ve 
wanted to tell you all this long an’ long 
since. But big as I be, I’ve never had the 
courage somehow. An’ then I knowd I was 
not handsome and sprightly like some of the 
young men, an’ girls are awfully took some- 
times with a smart appearance an’ a black 
moustache an’ all that sort of a thing; an’ 
Tm but a big awkward giant at the best, 
with no good looks to spare. But I think I'd 
make ’e a good husband, Dorothy, notwith- 
standin’. If you'd only say yes, I don’t 
think you'd ever have any reason to regret.” 

“Oh, Ted,” she replied, “you will always 
be handsome in my eyes. But what you 
ask is so very strange. I’ve had many 
dreams and many fancies since the darkness 
came upon me, but never that, never that.” 

“But why should there be anything 
strange about it, Dorothy? Ruth’s got mar- 
ried, and she’s younger than you.” 

“ But, Ted, you are forgetting ——” 

“No,” he interposed, “I am forgettin’ 
nothin’; I’ve thought of everything. An’ I 
don’t see no reason why we should not be 
happy as well as other people. As I came 
past Delph Cottage just now, I looked over 
the garden gate, and there they was walkin’ 
up an’ down under the trees, talkin’ to each 
other an’ lookin’ as happy as if they’d got 
into paradise,” . 


“Ah, Ted, they have got into paradise,” 
she answered. 

“Then, Dorothy, let us get into paradise 
too.’ 

“It might not be paradise to us, Ted. You 
might get weary of my blundering, and dis- 
couraged at my helplessness.” 

“Never, Dorothy ; never. Now say that 
you will be mine.” 

“T need not say it to-night, Ted; but 
some time I may, if you are still in the same 
mind.” 

“T shall always be in the same mind,” he 
answered, “an’ so I am not going to be put 
off.’ 

For several moments she was silent, Then 
she held up her face to him, and he kissed 
her. 

“God bless you, Dorothy,” he whispered. 
** Now I am the happiest man on earth.” 

It had grown quite dark by this time, and 
they, unmindful of the distance, had reached 
the tide line, and at their feet lay the moan- 
ing sea. 

“Have we come so far?” Dorothy ques- 
tioned, with a little start. 

** Ay, the river ends here,” he answered. 

“And the sea begins,” she said. 

** Yes, the sea begins. The symbol of our 
love, Dorothy. It’s been narrow and con- 
fined before ; now it’s broad, an’ full an’ 
free,” and he bent down and kissed her 
again. 

“Oh, I don’t know, Ted,” she said, with 
a little shiver. ‘The sea always speaks to 
me of trouble. Hark, how it is moaning 
now. Let us turn and go home.” 

“ As you will, Dorothy,” and they turned 
at once and began to retrace their steps. 

An hour later, as Ted was passing Eli 
Gumson’s cottage, the latter rushed out in a 
state of great consternation, hatless and coat- 
less. 

“Ts that you, Ted ?” he said, in a tone of 
relief, pausing suddenly. 

“Ay,” Ted answered; “is anything 
amiss ?” 

“T’m afraid Sarah’s dying,” he said huskily. 
“T was just rushing off for Dr. Grose. Would 
you mind going, Ted? for I don’t like leay- 
ing her alone.” 

“Don’t leave her on any account,” Ted 
said quickly. ‘“T’'ll fetch the doctor in no 
time. I’m dreadful sorry,” and he hurried 
off in the direction of Dr. Grose’s house. 

But death had swifter feet than either Ted 
or the doctor. River and sea again. The 
one ended on the stroke of eleven. On the 
stroke of eleven the other began. 
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[ his account of the five months which he 

spent in wandering about Lapland, seek- 
ing for strange plants and wild-tlowers, the 
celebrated Linneeus records among his obser- 
vations one trifling fact which, it seems to 
me, brings the unfamiliar people of that 
wintry region nearer to us than any single 
remark I have seen in the books of other 
travellers. ‘The children,” he writes, “make 
of the dwarf birch something like reindeer’s 
horns with which they gore each other in 
sport; and they amuse themselves frequently 
by building little huts of stone.” The great 
naturalist, of whom we have a memorable 
picture as he set out on his tour a hundred 
and sixty years ago, in his linsey-woolsey 
coat lined with red shalloon, leather breeches, 
round wig, green leather cap, and half-boots, 
hanger at thigh and fowling-piece in hand, 
had a kindly ear and eye for many things 
outside the range of his scientific pursuits. 
And naturally enough, for at the hour he 
started he was “within half a day of twenty- 
five years of age,” and at that age if a way- 
farer can notice the green blade of the winter 
corn, the first leaves on the birch, the moss 
on the ancient tumuli near Upsal, the yellow 
goslings of the good grey geese—“uniformly 
yellow now whatever colour they may acquire 
afterwards ”—he is little likely to overlook 
the lark, “my companion all the way,” sing- 
ing tirra-lirra in the exhilarating blue sky— 


* Ecce suum tirile, tirile, suum tirile tractat,”’ 


and still less likely not to observe, when the 
time arrives, the little Lapland lads and 
lasses playing at reindeer and building in 
miniature the smoky traditional hovels of 
their curious race. Of course, there is no 
reason one knows of why the children of 
Lapland should not be exactly like other 
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UNDER THE NORTHERN 
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children all the world over; but is it not 
delightful to know that they are like ; and 
does not the glimpse of them which Linneus 
gives us help, in some degree, to improve the 
very vague and indistinct impression which 
arises in the mind when one hears the word 
“ Lapland ”’ ? 

What does one think of at the mention of 
Lapland? A region of snow; snowy hills 
and snowy plains stretching far up within 
the northern circle ; long months of winter 
darkness lit up by the aurora borealis; a 
few bright weeks of summer, when the sun 
shines at midnight and the country is green 
with moss and forests which only grow a 
few inches high; great herds of reindeer 
wandering from place to place ; and finally, 
a dwarfish race of people clothed in skins, 
who wander with the deer and live on milk 
and cheese, deer-flesh, and fish from the lakes 
and streams. Then one recollects something 
about idols of stone and drift-wood, magic 
drums, reindeer sacrifices, witchcraft, and 
selling winds to sailors; but these matters, 
which were recorded by the early travellers, 
may, of course, have passed away by this. 
And that is about all one can mention on the 
spur of the moment. 

In such circumstances it is accordingly 
somewhat startling to be told that “Lapland 
is now in its towns as much civilised as are 
the southern parts of Norway”; that, as 
regards temperature, it is as habitable in 
winter as New York and Chicago ; and that, 
in certain parts, even in so high a latitude as 
69°—70°, there are hundreds of square miles 
of forest where the timber is as large as in 
the southerly parts of the country. Sur- 
prising as these statements may appear, they 
are really not so much at variance from the 
general impression of the winterly character 
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and semi-civilised condition of Lapland as 
one might at first suppose. 

With regard to the advanced condition of 
the town population, for instance, it is to be 
remembered that it is not the Lapps but the 
descendants of the exiles from Denmark, 
three and more generations ago, who have 
by their energy and enterprise created a 
remunerative traffic along the northern shore. 
The Lapps count for little or nothing in all 
this. ‘“ With their strange garb, their 
coloured ‘mortar-board’ hats, and their rein- 
deer garments, they appear out of place 
among the civilians and conventionally 
civilised Norwegian officials; their curious 
and light skiffs contrast oddly with mail 
steamers and the concrete piers of Vadsé.” * 

As to the climatic conditions, the Land of 
the Lapps includes the northern corner of 
the Scandinavian peninsula, and extends 
eastward to the shores of the White Sea. 
Of the whole area, 3,500 square miles are 
Norwegian territory ; 10,500, Swedish ; 
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6,000, Finnish ; and 79,200, Russian. Along 
the Arctic seaboard of this vast tract the 
Gulf Stream flows from the North Cape to 
Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya, raising 
and maintaining the temperature, which 
would otherwise descend to an intolerable 
cold. Notwithstanding these mitigating cir- 
cumstances, however, the rigour of the sun- 
less months on the exposed tundras and in 
the forests of the interior is bitter enough to 
justify the proverbial severity of a Lapland 
winter. In the great Kola peninsula, the 
home of the Russian Lapps, winter begins in 
the middle of September, and the long Polar 
night lasts from the 25th November till the 
15th January. ‘The thermometer sinks to 

50° F. in the inland regions, and seldom 
rises above —36° on the seashore. The 
snow begins to thaw towards the end of 
April, but, though the sun is visible night 
and day from the 24th of May to the 21st of 
July, the first trace of green does not show 
itself till the beginning of June. These two 





Lapp tent and sledges 


months of constant daylight are accompanied 

by an inland heat of 72°, and life is made 

almost insufferable by the clouds of midges, 

gnats, and gadflies. The Russian Laplanders 

subsist on reindeer breeding, hunting, fish- 

ing, barter and transport of goods. Their 
* Philip Sewell in the ‘‘Scot. Geograph, Mag.,” 1889. 


life is not nomadic in the same sense as that 
of their Scandinavian brethren, who, indeed, 
differ from them considerably in customs 
and mental characteristics, but they migrate 
with the season from the coast to the interior 
and back again. 

The Western Lapps are usually divided 
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into three classes—the Sea, 
River, and Mountain, or again, 
the Fisher, Mountain, and 
Forest Lapps. Broadly speak- 
ing, however, they may be 
divided into the “settled” and 
the “nomad ” ; the Lapp of the 
reindeer and the Lapp of the 
hook and net; the Lapp of 
the tent and the Lapp of the 
hut of stone and sod. WNa- 
turally it is the Norwegian and 
Swedish Laplander who is best 
known to the traveller, though 
a clear light is now thrown on = ( 
the manners and customs, the 7 
superstitions and folk-lore, the 
epic poems, tales, and lyrics of 
his Russian kinsman by the 
elaborate work of the Moscow 
ethnographer M. Karasine. On / 
the important point howclosely 
the Lapps are related by con- 
sanguinity to the Finns, and in 
what position the Finns stand 
to the Mongolian race, the last 
and decisive word does not 
appear to have been pro- 
nounced. M. Karasine noticed 
the resemblance between the 
mythology of those in the 
Kola peninsula and that of the Finns, 
and in Castrén’s opinion the language 
of Lapp and Finn was identical only 
two thousand years ago. If that be 
the case one may perhaps be allowed 
to credit them with a share in the 
creation of some of the poetic fancies 
transmitted from generation to gene- 
ration, and finally preserved in the 
great epic, the “Kalevala”; and they, 
too, may possess a version of the 
beautiful Finland legend which tells 
how Wanna Issi in his great house 
had a boy and a maid to serve him 
and keep his wonderful goldenlampin 
order ; how Koit, the boy, lit it, and Am- 
marik, the girl, received it from him and 
blew it out at the appointed hour; how these 
two, meeting thus daily in the great house, 
fell in love, and Wanna Issi saw it and was 
willing that they should be married, but 
they preferred to be always lovers, and he 
consented. So each did his appointed task 
year in, year out ; but for four weeks in the 
summer, when skies are warm and the 
woods are green, they take the lamp and 
wander in the fields all night, and are happy 
at heart, and the lamp is not put out at all. 
XXII-—32 
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Now Wanna Issi, in 
the language of the 
legend, means the 
Ancient Father, and 
Koit the Dawn, and 
Ammarik the Gloam- 
ing, and their meeting 
in the summer nights 
signifies the nights 
of the midnight sun 
when morning and 
3 evening meet each 
other blushing. 


~ Johannes Johannesen Hetia, 
one of the “ Saints.” 
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Unless it be the splendour of the aurora 
borealis, there is no phenomenon in northern 
nature more exquisitely. lovely than this 
blending of day and night at midsummer. 
The hushed heavens are filled with a tender 
mysterious flush of colour. On the green 
hills, on the dusky edges of the fir woods, 
on the river, and lake, and fjord, on the 
drifts of wild-flowers and the grey boulders, 
the light sleeps in an enchanted calm. The 
slow clouds float in the high, clear air in 
rosy wool-flakes and pearly thistledown. 
The sea birds, wheeling in great flights and 
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mazes along the northern cliffs, catch the 
radiance on their wings and seem turned into 
whirlwinds of golden leaves. 

Sailing at such a season down the Alten 
Fjord to Bossekop, one discovers a bit of 
Italy transported, as if by magic, within 
1,500 miles of the North Pole. A little 
white church and bright villas peep out 
from among the sunlit birches and firs ; the 
shining waters ripple on white sand and 
grey pebbles; children are playing among 
the luxuriant wild-flowers and coloured 
berries ; the corn is rustling in the fields, 
and nowhere farther north in the world 
does corn ripen; beyond, the horizon is 
filled in with blue outlines of mountains, the 


tops of which are silvered with everlasting - 


snow. It is hard to believe that this is on the 
threshold of the wilderness of the Laplanders. 
Almost equally 
beautiful, but in a 
very different way, is 
the appearance of the 
aurora borealis on a 
winter night. The in- 
habitants of some up- 
land village, we may 
suppose, are prepared 
to start across ‘the 
mountains to attend 
a fair at some small 
hamlet at the head 
of one of the fjords. 
It is very cold, but 
there is‘no wind, 
and the Laplander 
is clothed warmly 
from head to heel. 
A fur cap with a red 
crown covers his 
head ; a sheep-skin 
shirt, woolly-side in, 
and over it a long fur 
pesk are fastened 
round the waist with 
a broad leather belt ; 
his legs are cased in 
fur bellinger, or gaiters, 
while his feet and 
hands are enclosed in 
fur shoes and gloves 
filled with soft dry 
grass gathered in the 
summer. The butter, 
frozen reindeer meat, 
frozen ptarmigan, 
smoked tongues, skins, 
Lapp shoesand gloves, 
have all been packed 





A Lapp lad on his ski. 
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in the kerres, or boat-shaped sleighs. When 
the travellers return, they will -bring back 
fish, coffee, sugar, flour, tobacco, oil, pro- 
visions, hardware. Everything is ready, 
and as each reindeer is yoked to its sledge 
by a single leather trace, the driver twists 
round his right wrist the single rein attached 
to the horns, and drops into his seat as the 
animal starts with a sudden spring. Fling 
the rein to the left and the creature will 
stop ; fling it to the right and he will go at 
his utmost speed ; but never let go, even in 
the event of a “spill,” or your reindeer will 
vanish into space, and you will be left in 
the snowy wilderness. 

As the keeled sledges fly onward, each in 
the track of that which has preceded it, the 
deer dashes along in wild curves and zigzags 
—it seems unable to run straight—and the 
divisions of its hoofs 
clicking together at. 
each step make a noise 
like the crackling of 
salt thrown on the 
fire. The clear stars 
flash out in the frosty 
air, and the darkness. 
of the night is illu- 
mined by the fiery 
play of the “ Northern 
lights.” The great ex- 
panses of snow glim- 
mer in theirsplendour, 
and the white shapes 
of the hills are almost. 
as distinct as in the 
daylight. Waves of 
glowing colour beat. 
like pulses through 
the depths of the dark- 
blue, and, even where 
the brilliance is most 
intense, the stars shine: 
through steadfast and 
golden. Constant. 
change, incessant mo- 
tion, a perpetual efflu- 
ence and _refluence 
of such light and 
hue as are to be 
found, among 
earthly 
things, in 
jewels alone! 
Streamers, 
folds, waves, 
wreaths, 
a i *%~ throbs, — suf- 
fusions—inde- 
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scribable forms and intensities chasing and 
crossing and blending ! 

What is the aurora borealis? Science 
does not yet appear to have clearly solved the 
problem. It may be concluded that it is not 
sunshine reflected from the sea, or from ice- 
bergs, or ice crystals suspended in the higher 
regions of the air, but that it is of an elec- 
trical nature, and is closely related to the 
magnetic forces of the earth. No one has 
yet succeeded in producing a spectrum simi- 
lar to that of the aurora; and none of the 
aurora lines have yet been shown to be coin- 
cident with the lines of terrestrial elements, 
though some of them lie near those of iron 
and of certain gases. Tromholt, the Norwe- 
gian scientist, has estimated the average dis- 
tance of the uppermost and under- 
most layers of the aurora from 
the earth at 91 miles. This dis- 
tance is about twice as great as 
the estimated height of the atmo- 
sphere, and within it lie the planes 
of the August and November 
meteors. These mysterious dis- 
plays are so generally associated 
with the North, that one is sur- 
prised to hear that the ‘‘ Northern 
lights” have been seen so far south 
as Palestine and the north of 
Africa. In the reign of Tiberius 
the cohorts marched to the relief 
of Ostia, which was believed to ao 
be on fire from the lurid glow 
hanging over it. In 502, dis- 
plays were observed at Edessa ; 
in 1097-8, in Syria; in 1117, in 
Palestine ; in 1621, in Aleppo ; 
in 1709, at Copenhagen, the 
guards turned out under arms in 
readiness for some immense catas- 
trophe ; in 1837 the aurora was 
seen in Teneriffe; in 1848, in 
Asia Minor; in 1850, on the 
Atlantic, in latitude 14° north; in 1870, in 
Asia Minor; and, in the rustic parts of 
England, on the 24th October of the same 
year, the crimson flush in the sky was ex- 
plained as the reflection of a vast Prussian 
bonfire fed by the beleaguered French capital. 
Finally, in 1872, it appeared in India and 
northern Africa. 

To return to our Laplanders, however. It 
is now ten o'clock, and the reindeer are 
weary. At the first solitary farmstead they 
reach the animals are unyoked. The yard 
is already occupied by the kerres of earlier 
arrivals, and these later boat-sleighs are 
Any one landing an 
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Lapp woman in travelling 
ress, 


hour later will find 
the place littered 
with a hundred 
sledges, while in 
the hospitable farm- 
house, packed to- 
gether on the floor 
of each room be- 
neath the dim light 
of the lamp, a hua- 
dled, snoring crowd will meet his sight. 
If he cannot endure the tainted air, what 
resource is there but to give his reindeer 
a little moss, and start for the next station, 
where he will find the inmates crowded 
together in their furs and sheepskins, but 
where happily the floors or the strangers’ 
room may be yet untenanted. By the time 
he arrives it will be three in the morning 
and the mercury will have fallen 26° below 
freezing point. Lucky for him if in the 
interval the wind has not risen, with snow 
driving in thick clouds and blotting out the 
guiding outlines of the landscape ! 

The Laplanders are an extremely friendly 
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and hospitable people, as 
indeed they had need be 
in a country where hos- 
tility and churlishness 
would often mean starva- 
tion and death. In win- 
ter, the nomad Lapps 
generally pitch their en- 
campments near the huts 
of their more or less 
settled River and Forest 
kinsmen, whose reindeer 
they have taken care of 
in the summer ; and there 
in the nefghbouring 
forests the herds find 
their pasture till towards 
the beginning of May, 
when the migration to 
higher lands and mossy 
tracts near the fjords 
begins. A strikingly pic- 
turesque spectacle is the 
passing of the vast ant- 
lered droves along the 
snowy hills under the 
care of the girls and men 
on their ski or snow- 
skates, while the well- 
trained dogs beat up the 
stragglers. The word sks 
(pronounced she), is gene- 
rally translated ‘“snow- 
shoes,” but these strips 
of birch, fir, or ash, from 
six to eight feet long 
and three to four inches wide, may quite as 
fitly be called skates. The origin of the 
ski has been traced to a remote Mongolian 
autiquity, and when it is mentioned that a 
down-hill leap of ninety-nine feet and a 
journey of 136% miles in twenty-one hours, 
twenty-two minutes, have been accomplished 
on them, it will be seen that their usefulness 
is as wonderful as their antiquity. 

It would far exceed the limits of our space 
to attempt to delineate the life of the Lap- 
lander, from the wood-and-leather komse in 
which his baby form is swung from a smoky 
rafter or a leafy branch, to the boat-shaped 
sledge in which he is laid for his last sleep 
in the shadow of some little red or white 
church. All the Scandinavian Lapps are 
Lutherans, and they are represented, not- 
withstanding their wild and restless mode 
of life, as being fervently religious. They 
journey for leagues round to attend the 
various great festivals at the churches scat- 
tered over the country, and the celebration 
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of the Lord’s supper at 
Easter is the customary 
preliminary to their de- 
parture for their summer 
pastures. Indeed they 
appear to be of a tem- 
perament __ particularly 
susceptible to intense re 
ligious excitement, aad 
during the long winter 
months, when the severe 
cold, the dreary darkness, 
the interminable snow, 
and the weird “ Northern 
lights,” cannot but exer- 
cise an effect on the 
senses and the imagina- 
tion, they are apt to give 
way to paroxysms of 
fanaticism which some- 
times drive them to 
strange and even terrible 
excesses. A wild belief 
that the spirit of pro- 
phecy has descended on 
themselves, and that 
those who resist them 
have become possessed of 
the evil one, is the com- 
monest form of this un- 
happy state of mental 
and spiritual aberration. 
SEA One of the most dread- 
ful incidents in the re- 
cent history of Lapland 
sprang out of one of 
these epidemics oi fanaticism, and as it 
was to one of the leaders in the movement 
that the Lapps owe the first translation of 
the Gospel into their own tongue, this 
hurried sketch may well be brought to a 
close by a brief outline of the story. The 
reader will find an interesting and detailed 
account, derived from authoritative sources, 
in Mr. Tromholt’s record of his residence in 
Lapland.* 

The events took place at Koutokeino, a 
meagre hamlet set on the banks of the Alten 
River, in a region of low, rounded hills of 
sand covered with grass and moss and 
sprinkled with dwarf birches, some sixty 
miles as the crow flies from the head of Alten 
Fjord. In 1845, in the neighbouring parish 
of Karesuando, a strong “ revival ” movement 
was initiated by the violent preaching of the 
celebrated parson Listadius; in 1847 a 
number of his disciples stationed themselves 


* “Under the 


Rays of the Aurora Borealis,” by Sophus 
Tromholt. ; 
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at Koutokeino, where in the following 
winter the religious emotions of the people 
began to display themselves in the most ex- 
travagant form. In 1849 some of the Lapps 
began to assume the title of “Saints,” and in 
the winter of the next year there arose a 
keen contention amongst the Saints as to 
who was the greatest. ‘“‘ They had visions, 
one capping the other ; one said he was re- 
suscitated, another that he had no flesh, and 
a third that he was the Redeemer Himself.” 
They denounced the priests and the authori- 
ties as agents of the devil, declared them- 
selves sinless and impeccable, and next. pro- 
ceeded to use force against those who refused 
to embrace their communion. The excite- 
ment had by this grown so intense and 
dangerous that in the autumn of 1851 a 
clergyman was sent by the bishop to restrain 
the fanatics, who had cast aside all respect 
for law and order, and had broken into tents 
and houses in their zeal to coerce the un- 
believers to repentance. Men and women 
had been stripped naked and whipped, and 
even children had not escaped. After being 














Clement Gundersen, one of the 
rescue party. 


a witness of many savage and 
blasphemous scenes, _ the 
clergyman, Herr Stockfleth, 
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obtained the assistance of four constables and 
a sheriff from Alten. One of the leading 
spirits was arrested, but the insane agitation 
was carried on by his followers. Of these, 
Mons Somby declared that as he was God 
the Father he could not sin; and even if he 
were guilty of any wicked action it was no 
sin for him. Johannes Johannesen Hetta 
professed himself pure and holy, and gave 
out that he had been empowered by the 
Spirit to condemn any one whom he con- 
sidered an unbeliever. Niels Kvenangen 
proclaimed that he was the Lord of Lords 
and King of Kings. 

In the following February the bishop him- 
self and a high commissioner arrived ; the 
arrest and imprisonment of twenty-two per- 
sons restored Koutokeino to an interval of 
tranquillity ; and a new vicar, accompanied 
by his wife, took up their abode among the 
sobered parishioners. In the autumn, how- 
ever, the storm broke out afresh. The leaders 
of the movement joined to form one vast 
reindeer camp, and the curtain began to rise 
on the terrible tragedy of 1852. The con- 
trolling actor in what followed was Aslak 
Hetta, twenty-eight years of age, who called 
himself “ the King and God of the Lapps,” 
with unlimited power to do what he chose ; 
and with him were associated his brother 
Lars Hetta, a lad of eighteen, Mons Somby, 
twenty-seven years of age, and Aslak Rist, 
thirty. It is unnecessary to touch here on 
the profligacy and cruelties of these redeemers 
of the world ; the main. scheme of Aslak was 
to march en masse on Koutokeino, murder 
the infidels, burn the church and buildings, 
and preach salvation. 

It was early on the 8th 
November that the madmen 
reached the village. The 
sheriff, who had hastened to 
warn the inhabitants, was 
felled to the ground and 
stabbed repeatedly, the coup 
de grace being given with the 
aid of Lars Hetta, who held 
a sheath knife on the breast 
of his victim while one of 
the Saints drove it home with 
a staff. A merchant named 
Ruth was similarly de- 
spatched, and his house 
plundered and set on fire. 
- The new vicar was brutally 
2 maltreated, and the vicarage 
2 besieged by a howling mob. 
Happily a messenger had been 
sent off to a neighbouring 
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hamlet for help, and a small force of Moun- 
tain and “settled” Lapps, armed with rifles 
and birch-staves, hurried on their swift ski to 
the rescue, headed by Clement Gundersen. 
A fierce struggle ensued, and many of the 
Saints were shot dead or died afterwards of 
their wounds. 

Thirty-three persons were subsequently 
tried for murder, arson and robbery. Aslak 
Hetta, Mons Somby, and Lars Hetta, with 
two others, were sentenced to death. On ac- 
count of his youth the penalty in the case of 
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Lars was commuted to penal servitude for 
life. In the House of Correction at Chris- 
tiania the young Lapp availed himself of the 
advantages offered him, and the bloodthirsty 
revivalist became the first translator of the 
Book of Books into Lappish. The remainder 
of his sentence was remitted in 1867, and 
a few years ago Lars Hetta, an old man 
who had done his best to expiate the crimes 
of his misguided youth, was still alive in 
Koutokeino, where indeed he may yet sur- 
vive as a vencrable teacher of his countrymen. 
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A MODEL BISHOP OF THE NEW WORLD. 
By Taz Rev. 8. LINTON BELL. 


HE death of Phillips Brooks 
has left an irreparable void 
in many thousands of human 
hearts. When the news came 
from his home, where he was 
supposed to be nursing a 
severe cold, that he had 

breathed his last, a dark cloud of sorrow fell 

upon the whole city of Boston. Men and 
women and children whispered his name 
with reverence as they met in the public 
streets, and expressed, with tears in their 
eyes, their sincere regrets that they would 
see his rapt countenance no more, and that 
never again would they hear his charming 
voice bidding them trust in God and live 
pure and holy lives. His quiet departure 
from the world in the grey light of morn- 
ing was felt on the stock exchange and in 
the banks, in the shops and factories, in 
the schools and universities, and among the 
newsboys and cabdrivers. Not since the 
untimely removal of Lincoln from the high 
office of the Presidency, has there been such 
universal mourning over the decease of an 

American citizen as that which has been 

called forth by the going hence of the great 

Bishop of Massachusetts to the heavenly 

Father, whose love he never doubted, and 

whose gospel he so grandly and beautifully 

preached in his day and generation. 

This was clearly evident at his funeral. 
Before the time appointed for the burial 
service to be read, more than fifteen thon- 
sand persons sought and obtained a farewell 
look at the manly face they had seen so 
often and known so well. All ranks and 
conditions of people were represented in that 
vast and moving throng. The rich and the 
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poor, the learned and the ignorant stood side 
by side and wept beneath the burden of a 
common sorrow. And when the words were 
heard ringing through the house of prayer, 
“T am the resurrection and the life,” &c., 
the spectacle was most suggestive. Ministers 
of all denominations were gathered round 
the bier, ay, and not a few who have long 
parted with their faith in divine realities. 
There were present also the Governor of the 
Commonwealth and Members of the Senate, 
officials from various religious and secular 
societies, heads of missionary organizations 
and eleemosynary institutions, and numerous 
others who are distinguished in art and 
literature and science. In the same pew the 
Congregationalist and Agnostic, the Baptist 
and Unitarian, the Methodist and Univer- 
salist sat together, and confessed that they 
had each suffered a personal loss. All divt- 
sions were forgotten for the hour. The State 
and the Church voluntarily united in honour- 
ing the memory of one of the finest, bravest, 
and truest souls that has ever been upon the 
earth. And when the body of their faithful 
friend was borne away from the scenes of his 
rich and splendid labours to Mount Auburn 
Cemetery, the roads were lined with multi- 
tudes who gazed silently and sadly at the 
solemn procession; and when the fune- 
ral cortege entered the grounds of Harvard 
College the students, one and all, showed 
deep and tender signs of respect to all 
that was mortal of him whom they revered 
and confided in with a rare abandonment, 
in their days of doubt and perplexity and 
trouble. 

Phillips Brooks was born in Boston, De- 
cember 13, 1835. His parents on both sides 
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could trace their lineage back to the early 
settlers of New England. The best of blood 
was in his veins. He was the product of an 
energetic and noble ancestry, in which cul- 
ture and patriotism and piety were happily 
blended. The sweeter influences of Puri- 
tanism were conspicuous in his character, in 
his manner of life, in the delivery of his 
message to his fellow-men. He abhorred 
meanness in every form, had a passion for 
righteousness, cultivated simplicity of habits 
both at home and abroad, and believed that 
the risen Lord had appointed him to be a 
messenger of reconciliation to his age. All 
the softer, larger, fuller, more gracious and 
abiding qualities of his fathers seemed to 
combine themselves in him, and to make him 
the most attractive, stimulating, quickening, 
and conserving force that God has yet given 
to his native city. 

Phillips Brooks received his early educa- 
tion in the Boston Latin School—a school 
that has had from its beginning many of the 
brightest youths of the city. From there he 
passed to Harvard University, where he took 
the regular course of studies that were 
ordered by the faculty, and graduated in 
1855. He was not remarkably industrious 
in his college work, nor did he display any 
signs of future distinction. There was a 
certain awkwardness about him, a certain 
shyness, a certain hesitancy in his speech 
that perhaps made him seem less great than 
he actually was. When the diploma was put 
in his hands, and it was necessary for him to 
earn his livelihood, he was at a loss to know 
exactly what todo. He consulted the Pre- 
sident of the University in the matter, and 
it is recorded that he said to him, “ You 
must dismiss from your mind those callings 
in life for which you are not fitted by nature, 
such as the ministry, the bar, and the pro- 
fessor’s chair.” After this advice he became 
a teacher in the school in which he had been 
a pupil, but the work was irksome to him, 
and he soon resigned his position and began 
to prepare for higher service to the world. 
He entered the Theological Seminary in 
Alexandria, Virginia, where he spent three 
fruitful years, at the end of which he was 
ordained and placed over the Church of the 
Advent in Philadelphia. 

It was not long before his influence in the 
Quaker City was widely felt. Though his 
first parish was extremely small, the magic 
of his voice and the force of his personality 
won for him a hearing far beyond its bounds. 
His friend, Dr. Vinton, who was Rector of 
Old Trinity, invited him to preach for him on 
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Sunday afternoons. This gave him an oppor- 
tunity of touching a great multitude of souls, 
and of affecting directly and powerfully the 
social and municipal life about him. And 
when Dr. Vinton removed to another sphere 
of labour, he became his successor, and for 
ten years immense crowds gathered round 
him, to whom he was a prophet of the finest 
and noblest order. 

But it was in Boston where he accom- 
plished his best work. It is impossible to 
tell all that he was to that centre of literary 
culture and commercial activity during his 
ministry there of nearly a quarter of a 
century. He had the ear of the people as 
no other man had it, and he impressed him- 
self upon their lives more fully and lastingly 
than any preacher they have had in their 
midst since the opening of the present cen- 
tury. The grand and imposing edifice in 
which he spoke to men and women from 
every walk in life was always thronged with 
worshippers, even up to the chancel steps, 
and his services beyond the limits of his 
beloved church were very numerous, and 
of the most inspiring and uplifting kind. 
Not until the book of God is opened will 
it be seen what he contributed to the 
mental and moral and spiritual wealth of 
Boston. 

He was a rare specimen of physical man- 
heod. The massiveness of his body, the 
dignity of his bearing, the firmness and elas- 
ticity of his step, attracted attention wher- 
ever he went. He was over six feet in 
height, shoulders broad, a full chest, a strong 
and well-marked face, large, deep-set and 
luminous eyes, above which rose a high 
intellectual forehead, crowned with abun- 
dance of hair neatly trimmed and kept. 
When he walked abroad he was easily dis- 
tinguished among the crowd because of his 
size, and because of the manner in which he 
moved along to visit the book-stores, or to 
discharge some sacred duty. He eschewed 
clerical dress, was never seen in the usual 
habiliments of a bishop, and generally he 
carried in his hand a cane or an umbrella. 
His appearance, whether in the pulpit or out 
of it, was decidedly striking. Nature was 
generous to him, and he was thankful to her 
all his days. It has been recently said that 
he was not learned or scholarly. This, in a 
technical sense, is unquestionably true. He 
was not erudite, had no taste in that direc- 
tion, did not burn the midnight oil in por- 
ing over the dry facts of theology and phi- 
losophy. I rather think he was impatient 
with efforts that simply furnished food for 
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the reason of the few and brought no com- 
fort and help to the many. But he was by 
no means a narrow reader, or a man of 
merely ordinary parts. He was quite fami- 
liar with the various currents of modern 
thought. He knew the doubts, the denials, 
the anxieties of his age. He was alive to 
every ray of light that came to him from 
any quarter whatsoever, and could absorb 
and use it with splendid effect. He was a 
keen observer of the manifestations of the 
human heart, and of the changing moods 
and appearances of the material universe. 
And he lived in the midst of the pleasantest 
surroundings, and came in contact with many 
of the ablest and most brilliant persons of 
his time. Moreover, he had travelled in 
almost every country in the civilised world, 
by which he had gained a valuable store of 
knowledge and experience, which was always 
at the disposal of his fellow-men. His mind 
was subtle, quick, active, and expansive. It 
reached truth intuitively, then fondled it, 
warmed it, and flashed it forth like lightning 
upon others. He was a religious genius. If 
any one denies that, we must simply say that 
he has seldom heard him, and has not care- 
fully read what he has written. 

The sympathy of Phillips Brooks flowed 
out in manifold channels. The poor, the 
weak, the tempted, and suffering found in 
him a genuine friend. His charities were 
dispensed with a liberal hand, and so quietly 
and unostentatiously that their extent was 
unknown to the great majority of those who 
saw him from day today. He enabled more 
than one young man to obtain an education, 
and an instance has just come to light where 
the college bills of a promising student were 
regularly sent to the generous rector, who 
paid them promptly and gladly. When he 
came across those upon whom the burdens of 
life pressed heavily, or in whom the conflict 
with sin was fierce and fell, or upon whom 
severe affliction had fallen, he restrained not 
his compassion or withheld his substance. 
He carried the sorrows, the trials, the hard- 
ships and sickness, the pains of others on 
his large and affectionate heart. An old 
Irish woman drops a few faded flowers upon 
his coffin because he defrayed the expenses 
of an operation performed upon her son in 
the hospital; a blind girl weeps over his 
decease because he had called to see her, and 
told her of the love of God ; a returned pro- 
digal speaks of him with gratitude because 
he was the means of leading him to a pure 
and upright life; a weary invalid affirms 
that the world is darker and lonelier to her 
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spirit because he is not in it; a little girl 
meets his successor and begs him to kiss her 
because the good bishop did so, but can do 
so no more. 

And it was so pleasing to watch his atti- 
tude towards Christians of all denominations. 
we cultivated the most kindly relations with 
ministers of every communion, and was always 
ready to aid them in any way he could. He 
was present at the settlement of Dr. Lyman 
Abbot in Brooklyn, he addressed more than 
one meeting in the new Old South Congre- 
gational Church hard by his own home, he 
delivered an annual speech to an organization 
of young men under Unitarian auspices, and 
he preached in many places that were not 
under episcopal control. His catholicity em- 
braced persons of all shades of thought and 
opinion. He hated sectarianism, and did 
much to destroy it. Beneath the differences 
of his brethren he saw the image of the 
Father and the desire for unity which is 
born of the spirit of Christ. Yet he had the 
most positive convictions. To have ques- 
tioned his loyalty to the ecclesiastical fold 
to which he belonged by choice, or to the 
cardinal facts of the Gospel, would have been 
to insult him. He was honest to the very 
core of his being. He believed that God was 
working in human souls everywhere, and 
whenever he met a man or woman who 
was trying to make the world better he re- 
joiced exceedingly. All the Churches were to- 
him so many organs through which the 
Saviour breathed His life into penitent and 
trustful hearts; or, to change the figure, so 
many ships bound for the same port, who 
were engaged in picking up precious freight 
by the way and landing it safely in the 
eternal haven. 

We find it difficult to describe Phillips 
Brooks asa preacher. He was certainly won- 
derful in the pulpit. Without any of the arts 
of the orator, he held his vast audiences spell- 
bound, and sent them forth to their daily 
tasks determined to live purer and richer 
lives. It is said of an eminent Englishman 
whose fame as a messenger of Christ is known 
in many lands, that when he first heard Phil- 
lips Brooks in Boston he exclaimed toa friend, 
“ What a grand thing this preaching is after 
all!” He went to his hotel with the con- 
sciousness that the Gospel when proclaimed 
by a consecrated and gifted man has an 
irresistible power over human.beings. What 
a hush there was while the great rector was 
delivering his message! He preached from 
manuscript for the most part, and had few 
gestures. His speech was so rapid that he 
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baffled all reporters, and bewildered and per- 
plexed all strangers. He commenced in a 
low voice, pouring forth the sentences as fast 
as he could, and growing more impassioned 
and clear in his articulation as he proceeded 
with his discourse. Now and then he had 
to stop for a second to disentangle his words, 
to catch his breath, to emphasize, Kingsley 
fashion, a very important idea. His diction 
was superb, his elevation of thought remark- 
able, his earnestness unquestionable. He 
never indulged in 
humour, never 
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for his Master, his radiant and consistent 
character. If any man ever took pleasure 
in his work he did. His highest delight was 
in unfolding to others the secrets of the 
Almighty, the depths of the divine pity, the 
heights of well-being to which all believers 
might attain by the help of Christ. From 
communion and fellowship with the heavenly 
Father and from prayerful study of the Scrip- 
tures he brought strength, and succour, and 
support to countless souls who were tired 
of sin, who were 
longing for holi- 





said a thing to 
create a_ smile, 
never was over- 
come by intense 
emotion. He was 
simple, clear, 
direct in the utter- 
ance of his mes- 
sage. He seldom 
used illustrations 
in his sermons, 
and when he used 
them they were 
generally taken 
from the common 
experiences of 
life. He often 
reminded me of 
the late Norman 
Macleod, and of 
the late Dr. John 
Cairns, of Edin- 


burgh, in their 
mastery over 


their hearers. He 
thrilled, enlarged, 
illuminated them. 
He was not a con- 
troversialist, not 
a logician in the 
strictest sense of 
that term, not a 
theologian ; but 
he lived near to the heart of the Saviour, 
and learned from Him the ideals and hopes 
of the Gospel. As he looked into men’s 
faces in Boston, or New York, or London 
he read in them the cry, “Show us the 
Father and it sufficeth us.” And when 
he spoke to them of the love of God 
brooding over them, of the possibilities of 
their own nature, of the privileges and 
glories of the Christian life, they responded 
to him as flowers to the sun. They were 
drawn to him by his humility, his sincerity, 
his glowing optimism, his unquenchable zeal 
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Bishop Phillips Brooks, 


ness, who wanted 
to be like their 
ascended Lord. 
He was much in- 
debted to the 
writings of Mau- 
rice and Llewelyn 
D. Davies and 
Dean Stanley, 
and was con- 
fessedly the ablest 
and clearest ethi- 
cal interpreter of 
the broad theo- 
logy in America, 
It seems to me, 
who listened to 
him repeatedly, 
that he was one 
of the greatest 
preachers God 
has bestowed up- 
on the world. 

It is hard to 
think that he is 
no longer with us. 
He was not per 
mitted to hold 
the office of Dbis- 
hop more than 
sixteen months. 
He died a martyr 
to hard and ex- 
acting toil. But we are glad that he died in 
the prime of his strength, in the fulness of 
his powers, and that he left to coming genet- 
ations the permanent influence of a singularly 
pure, and manly, and beautiful life. 





[by Elliott & Fry, 


“I think if Jesus, whom he loved as Lord, 
Were here again in such guise might he go, 
To bind all creeds as with a golden cord, 

So with the saint speak, with the sinner so. 
And then remembering all the torrent’s rush 
Of praise and blessing o’er the listening hush, 
Remembering the lightning of the glance, 
Remembering the lifted countenance 

White with the prophet’s glory that it wore, 
With the Holy Spirit shining through the clay, 
A prophet, yea, I say unto you, and more 
Than a prophet was with us but yesterday.” 

















THE MOOR AND WHAT LIVES AND GROWS THERE. 


By rue Rev. Canon ATKINSON, D.C.L., Avurnor or ‘‘ Forty Years iv 4 Moortanp Parisu,”’ ETO. 


HE first time I ever saw a moor 
I expected to be interested ; 
somewhat impressed, it might 
be ; at all events, to find myself 
in a different frame of mind and 

feeling from that I was accustomed to in 
wild walks by the seaside where the coast 
was not “bold,” or in rambles over marsh 
and fen, where the walking was not good 
and the footing insecure if not unsafe. 

I was, however, disappointed. The moor 
I was taken to was a dull-looking expanse, 
with enclosures fully in sight all round it. 
“‘ This a moor ?” I thought to myself. “ Well, 
there’s not much in a moor.” 

Time sped on and I soon had occasion to 
take a ride of twenty-two miles; and after 
the first six miles to within less than four 
miles from the place I was bound for, the 
road I had to traverse ran across moor and 
nothing but moor. The road—what a com- 
pliment it was to term it a “road” at all! 
for loose stones as big as a baby’s head, 
fixed stones two or three feet square (but 
flattened by the long-continued wear and tear 
of traffic and winter rudenesses), hills as steep 
as a house-roof, and almost as easy to climb, 
and giving nearly the same facilities for 
descending ; these were some of the charac- 
teristics of the road. Then there were runs 
of water, unbridged, at the bottom of some 
of these “banks,” shallow enough in dry 
weather, but with quite a sufficient volume 
in time of spate or flood to sweep away horse 
and vehicle, and driver as well, if he were 
headstrong enough, or, perhaps, drunk 
enough, to try and venture the passage. 
These were some of the amenities of my 
journey. For miles together I saw no living 
soul. The half-wild, black-faced moor sheep 
I saw, and the grouse and pewit and golden 
plover ; and strange and weird the cackle of 
the moorbird, and the piping and whistling 
of the plover, sounded amid the deep solitude. 
Besides, there were a few small birds—moor- 
pipits, finches, and so forth. That was all 
the animal life to be seen. 

But there were mounds in the near dis- 
tance, or farther off on the line of the horizon; 
conical below, irregular about their higher 
slopes, perhaps cut through, some of them, 
and showing an unnatural gap or section ; 
or perhaps only disfigured by excavations 
nearer the summit. All these, I knew, had 
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once contained the ashes of a chieftain or a 
warrior, whose rule had ceased or whose 
last battle had been fought twenty-five or 
thirty centuries ago; and as the dimness of 
approaching night fell upon the scene, I 
could have excused an imaginative traveller 
for repeopling the wide wastes around with 
nothing more substantial than the shades of 
those whose charred bones had been laid to 
rest in those enduring, distantly-looming 
burial-places. 

All this, as I have said, was nigh upon 
half a century since, and now, all through 
that long period, I have lived in the midst 
of the moor, opened my waking eyes upon 
the moor, heard the moor-bird give his 
alarum, or sound his brisk breeding-notes, 
seen him wing his way at times across my 
garden as I sit in my study. Thousands and 
scores of thousands of miles I have trudged 
over the moor, and there is scarcely a ling- 
covered eminence, or a deeply ling-grown 
“slack,” ora broken gully, or a steep bank, or 
a sphagnum-hid swamp that I do not know. 

And yet, there are many matters about 
the moor of which I cannot say the same. 
For the moor not only has as many changes 
of raiment as a smart lady-visitor at Scar- 
borough, but it has—what the lady has not— 
as many different changes of face and feature 
as there are days in the week or hours in the 
day. Sometimes the moors are radiant with 
open beauty, sométimes coy, or with a veil 
that is only translucent enough to make the 
admirer long to be permitted to behold the 
loveliness beneath. Sometimes their looks 
are gloomy, mournful, depressed. Some- 
times they are desolate, monotonous, hope- 
less, lifeless. Sometimes the lights and 
shadows float about, flit about, revel in their 
mobility, luxuriate in loveliness (if it be 
lasting enough), take on new life, new form 
even, to the old features rejuvenated by the 
magic processes of the bright sunshine as it 
flashes its way amid the cumulus masses. 
No! I do not know all the transformation 
scenes the forms and features of the moor 
can pass through. Every hour of the day, 
when the day and the light permit the 
scenery to be coquettish, some new phase of 
beauty, some new freak of loveliness steals 
or flits or careers across the moor-scape ; 
while it would be idle to talk as if intending 
to be adequately descriptive when hues and 
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tints and colours become the theme. People 
talk of the hues of the rainbow, the tints of 
the ripe plum, the downy loveliness of the 
peach, the gorgeous colours of the sunset 
clouds, and the like. I once saw the glories 
of a double rainbow reflected perfectly two- 
fold, in the unruffled surface of a broad reach 
of the Tweed. But the soft, winning beauty 
of the double rainbow I saw but the other 
day, thrown upon a soft white haze (never 
seen elsewhere as it is seen in one of our 
moorland dales), with one of our uprising 
moor-banks for a background, far transcended 
all the mystic glory and beauty of heaven’s 
bow as I have seen it elsewhere. Although 
I must own that I did not see exactly where 
the “ pots of gold” were, for the feet of the 
bow, and much more those of its double, 
were projected, like the images from the 
slides in a magic lantern, upon a sheet of 
the softest, filmiest, whitest mistiness a fair 
autumn afternoon can supply. 

And then again, the unutterable purple 
resulting from the thousand varying, but 
mingled shades of the ling blossom in the 
time of “a gocd bloom,” the old gold and 
russet browns of the as yet uncrushed, un- 
drenched brackens, and mountain ashes, and 
moor-gill oaks! No one knows what moor 
hues and Nature’s paintings in moor colours 
are, until these have been seen and photo- 
graphed on the sensitised film of loving 
memory. 

But leaving this part of what the mention 
of the moor makes me think of, let us see 
what, besides the aerial vicissitudes of 
scenery, the kaleidoscopic combinations of 
contour, form, and colour, may be found on 
the moor itself. Have any of my readers 
ever seen the grass of Parnassus or the 
wintergreen chickweed (Z’ientalis)? They 
may not be gorgeous in array, like “the 
lilies of the field,” which outshone “Solomon 
in all his glory ;” but, for the delicate, fair 
beauty of the one, and the delicate fair grace 
as well as beauty of the other, I know no 
flowers that appeal more touchingly to the 
sympathy as well as the admiration of the 
lover of Nature’s loveliest and sweetest pro- 
ductions than these do. And both of them 
are found on the moor; the one studding 
the rugged moor-bank with its sweet white, 
pink-tipped pendulous stars; the other, on 
the edge of some sullen, dark, peat-stained 
runnel eating its way through the black soil 
of the peat-bog, or on the verge of some 
little-to-be-trusted, moss-covered morass, 
wherein is growing the peat of the future. 
In such places its tender white flowers, 
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green-veined, green-edged, just gain addi- 
tional loveliness from their propinquity to 
the black soil or the sombre bog herbage. 

Then, too, perhaps within a foot or two of 
the Parnassia, you may have patches or lines 
of the golden bog-asphodel, almost too beau- 
tiful from its brillianey as contrasted with all 
that surrounds it ; and the tiny little forget- 
me-not, no longer than your middle-finger, 
may quietly appeal to your notice with a 
shyness that seems to whisper that it is only 
its sentiment, not itself, which needs recogni- 
tion. And near by is the pretty blue butter- 
wort, with the (by the insect) little-to-be- 
trusted sundew. ‘The tiny twayblade, too, 
under the shelter of the sturdy ling growth, 
which checks other vegetation as the beech- 
tree does on a larger scale, but only fosters 
the little plant just named. 

Ferns of many sorts and sizes are there 
too, on the moor-braes, among the exposed 
rock masses and beds. There are the six- 
foot brackens and branched shield-ferns, the 
male fern, the delicate lady fern (showing 
the vicinity of trickling water), with thou- 
sands on thousands of seedling plants of 
every variety ; the common polypody also, 
telling of the woody fibre it feeds upon, the 
oak fern and the beech fern, all comforting 
and refreshing the eye with their restful 
greens. 

“Burning the moor” too, that is a thing 
to be seen, and seen nowhere else. Fancy 
catching sight suddenly, as was my case the 
first time I witnessed it, of a long advancing 
front of fire—flames shooting up in the dark- 
ness of the late evening, ten feet, fifteen feet 
or twenty, as a taller patch of old ling took 
fire—a long front of fire with human forms 
in attendance, all pitch black on the side not 
lighted up by the blaze, and hovering on 
the verge of what may be called the wings 
of the advancing column of the destroyer. 
The blaze of the red fire shoots up, winding, 
spiralling, in soaring flame-bursts, with the 
semblable figures of demons, tending on the 
conflagration. They are really the myrmi- 
dons of the gamekeeper, whose business it is 
to control and direct the fire, and suffer it to 
burn only where it is intended. But space 
is lacking to give an adequate description of 
a moor fire and its possibilities. 

But there is another roar besides that of 
the steadily advancing, resistless flames of 
the moor-burning, which is heard from time 
to time, sweeping impressively, almost aw- 
fully, over these open, shelterless wilder- 
nesses—the roar of the winter wind, or that 
of the approaching tempest. Woe betide 
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the wayfarer who is caught at unawares by 
either the one or the other! In the deep 
stillness that sometimes heralds the bursting 
of the storm, I have heard the rushing sound 
of the descending deluge tearing its way 
through the atmosphere above me, even 
two or three minutes before the downpour 
reached me : and then I was wetted through 
and through in the space of sixty seconds ! 
Once I was caught thus, with a large black, 
woolly-haired Russian retriever for my com- 
panion.. The poor dog was so punished as 
well as startled by the sharp, sudden, sting- 
ing strokes of the mingled hail and rain, 
that he turned round with a fierce snap at 
his supposed assailant. And then it was 
pitiful to see how cowed and intimidated he 
was. 

Once or twice too I have seen—and doubt- 
less it happens ten times for once it is 
remarked —the very grouse so _ buffeted, 
drenched, demoralised by the effects of one of 
these pitiless, terrifying elemental outbursts, 
that they scarcely heeded the near approach 
of mankind. Nay, once even—I had been 
thus drenched and smitten while shooting-- 
as the poor birds sat by the side of the road I 
was taking, they not only scarcely moved as 
I drew near them, but they suffered me 
almost to touch them with the muzzle of 
my gun, now a very useless weapon, as I 
thrust it towards them. And even when 
they did take wing, it was but with the 
heavy, difficult, distressful flight of soddened 
wings, and only to the distance of a dozen 
yards or so. 

But it is when the howling wings of the 
winter’s wind take the feathery flakes of the 
thickly falling snow before them, that all 
the possible fearfulness of the bare moor 
breaks in upon one’s consciousness and inner- 
most feeling. It was but a week or two 
ago, that one, who was a comparative stranger, 
said to me—asking the question with a cool 
nonchalance that I, who knew by experience 
what it meant, was unable to imitate— 
“What was practically the diameter of the 
circle in which the storm-caught, snow-be- 
wildered wanderers on foot were found to 
move round?” It was hardly with equani- 
mity that I made answer, ‘That I supposed 
it would vary as the pressure and power of 
the wind varied ; that, in a still day, the 
diameter would probably be a large one ; but 
in a storm of wind and snow together, com- 
paratively a small one.’ Once, | remember, 
I had traversed nearly half the circumference 
of the so-called circle within a limit of two 
hundred yards square. Another person, some- 


what stronger-made than I, on the same day 
and under the same circumstances, had done 
much the same within an area of thrée hun- 
dred yards square. Yet we both “knew our 
way,” and knew it as intimately as we knew 
the paths of our own garden. Only the 
wind was howling and driving with a surly 
savagery I have seldom known exceeded, 
while our faces were stung with the pitiless 
icy drift, and our eyes blinded with the cease- 
less stour of minute snow-dust ; so that it 
surpassed the physical power of man to 
maintain a direct as well as onward course. 
Another time—I could not even see my com- 
panion at twenty feet distance—we moved in 
an are which might have been part of a 
circle of a mile and half in diameter. But 
then there was no wind; and whether we, 
so far as intention and belief went, directed 
our course from east to west, or from south 
to north, or from north-east to south-west 
(all of these directions being actually taken 
by us), it made no difference. Our course 
was, in either case, curvilinear. If the moor 
on which we—practical, accustomed, quite- 
at-home moorsmen, both of us—were, and 
within five minutes of taking our original or 
re-commenced courses, practically “lost,” 
had been but twice the width it was, we 
must both, for any actual power to guide 
ourselves, have gone on and on until we 
dropped helpless from sheer exhaustion. But 
let us not leave the moor, and walks over its 
surface, with such a gloomy impression as 
this on our minds. 

Old as Iam, hackneyed rather than only 
habituated in such matters, still there are 
few steady walks, or mere objectless rambles, 
that have the same charm with them as 
those Iam yet able, and continually called 
upon, to take “over the moor.” I love a 
woodland stroll; I love a tramp acrcss the 
country ; I love the quiet walk by the water- 
side, lowland river, mountain-beck, sea-cliff, 
above or below, even the heavyish march by 
the edge of the Lincolnshire flat or the Essex 
marsh. I love them all. But still, I feel 
that “over the moor” outmasters all of them 
in persistent, spirit-controlling pleasantness. 
It is to me as the daily bread of our ordi- 
nary diet. We don’t tire of that. But 
“always partridge,” salmon every day, turtle 
and venison in lasting succession, we soon 
get “stalled” with either, sated with the 
daily recurrence or too frequent repetition. 
But forty-six years of walks over the moor 
have never yet made me feel that I don’t 
care for another, that I never want to see 
the moor again. 
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It was but the other day, within sight of 
the beautiful Yore, in the midst of the lovely 
woodlands of lower Wensleydale, with the 
choice of excursions in either direction, I 
chose (and equally to the contentment of my 
companion and myself) an expedition in- 
volving an uphill trudge from the station 
a bit along the line, ending in a climb, up 
the banks above to a moorland level of from 
twelve hundred up to fourteen hundred feet 
above the sea. We passed old dykes, old 
mounds, old boundary walls or stones, none 
of them meaningless to us, by reason of our 
acquaintance with old documents naming 
them. But we did not linger over them. 
There were the half-wild moor sheep, the 
quite equally half-wild Highland cattle, 
standing at gaze as we came near; an occa- 
sional cock grouse, with his scuffling rush 
out of the ling at our feet, and his warning, 
chuckling cry as he lit on some elevated 
tump; the more occasional snipe with his 
quaint “ scape ’-sounding note ; the now-and- 
then whirr of a covey of partridges, moor- 
bred if not moor-born ; the rare and distant 
flight of a hawk or two; with here and there 
some small bird or other. And then we 
came to what, five or six centuries ago, had 
been the site of a considerable trout-fishery, 
atarn embosomed amid mootr-hills, and more 
than a thousand feet above the sea. Now, 
however, it is but littie better than a swamp, 
by reason of the endless growth of the water- 
herbage. Here, the clapping of our hands 
roused snipes by the dozen, which flew and 
zigzagged about and above us in their strange, 
bewildering flight, screaming as they flew. 
And then all was still again. 

And yet, but a dozen weeks before, I had 
been there, and silence was a thing unknown. 
There was a colony of black-headed gulls 
making the place their nursery; and the 
whole air was alive with the watchful birds, 
the calmness pulsing with their ceaseless 
“cack-cack-cack.” There was the snipe too, 
springing from our feet perhaps, mounting 
high up into the air and there maintaining 
his bleating, or buzzing, or drumming noise, 
as he described a wide descending curve 
high above our heads. To me this sound is 
more like a buzzing than anything else, and 
the first time I heard it I spent several 
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minutes looking for the bee which I felt sure 
must be entangled somewhere in the herbage 
at my feet. Besides the gulls and the snipes 
breeding there, there were the curlews, voci- 
ferous as always at such seasons and on such 
occasion ; but their wild rattling cries match- 
ing well with the wild scenery all round. 
They were objurgating us for our intrusion 
into the privacy of their breeding haunts. 
Once I saw twenty to five-and-twenty of 
these birds all railing at myself and my 
companion at once. And yet again, besides 
the curlews, there were sandpipers and red- 
shanks and greenshanks, not numerous but 
distinct ; while coots and waterhens skulked 
among the copious water-growths. 

As to the other birds which one may see, 
or that I have often seen on the moor, it 
would take too much space to write what 
might be written, and would be interesting 
to both writer and reader; and there is 
barely scope for merely mentioning some of 
them, while connected with either of them 
is some reminiscence or noteworthy incident. 
The snow-bunting I have seen in flocks, or 
in twos and threes; no two of them with 
exactly the same style of raiment. The great 
gray shrike occasionally shows himself ; and 
the cuckoos, four or five together, cuckooing 
against one another, sometimes in the air, 
oftener at rest in astray rowan-tree or strag- 
gling birch. The beautiful merlin, the kestrel 
as useful (if the gamekeeper would but use 
his common-sense) as beautiful; now and 
then a buzzard, a harrier, a peregrine (they 
have bred twice within a year or two on the 
Fylingdale moors, but of course were slaugh- 
tered) ; and once or twice I have seen a stray- 
ing eagle. 

Voles there are by hundreds in places, 
often by dozens. The long-tailed mouse and 
the shrew, the fox also, and in severe winters 
the white stoat, with sometimes a stray 
domestic pussy, gone wild. 

As to the tiny, unpretentious nurselings 
of Flora’s family, why, their hosts are many, 
and their names more unfamiliar than their 
forms to many besides the dwellers in towns 
and cities, and who yet have eyes to see, 
and should have minds to appreciate the 
scenes and sights presented by the moor and 
the things that live on it. 
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en er 
a, td OOD-BYE, my darling!” 
; 3 The voice shot out cheerily 
from the window of a second- 
class carriage at a small sub- 


ey S—"S” urban station. The speaker 
sly evidently did not care a pin who 


fe y heard him. He was a bustling, 

Sf rubicund, white-whiskered and white- 

e) waistcoated little man of about sixty. 

As I glanced in his direction I saw 
that his wife—a faded blue-eyed woman, 
with a genius for reserve—was placidly set- 
tling herself in her seat. 

Perception of these details was instanta- 
neous. 

“Good-bye, my darling!” 

“Good-bye, papa!” 

The reply, in a clear, fresh voice, was 
almost startling in its promptitude. 

I looked round; and then for the next 
minute and a half, I laughed quietly to my- 
self. 

For, first of all, the bright little girl, the 
flower of the flock, the small, radiant beauty 
to whom that voice should have belonged, 
was a maiden of five-and-thirty, hopelessly 
uncomely, and irredeemably high-coloured. 

The unmistakable age, the unprepossessing 
appearance, were thrown into ludicrous con- 
trast by the girlish coyness and bashfulness 
of her demeanour. When her eyes were not 
raised to her father’s face, they were cast 
down with a demureness that was altogether 
irresistible. 

The little man mopped his bald scalp, hur- 
riedly arranged some of his belongings in the 
rack, abruptly darted out another bird-like 
look, and repeated his farewell. 

“Good-bye, my darling!” 

‘Good-bye, papa!” 

It was as though he had touched the spring 
of a dutiful automaton. 

The carriage doors were slammed, the 
guard whistled, the driver signalled, the train 
started. 

“Good-bye, my darling!” 

“Good-bye, papa!” 

Comic as the whole scene was, its conelu- 
sion was arelief. One felt that if “Good-bye, 
my darling” had been repeated a hundred 
times, ‘‘ Good-bye, papa” would have been 
sprung out in response with the same prompt, 
manger inflection, the same bright, ridicu- 
ous, mechanical precision. 

She tripped, with the vivacity of sweet 
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seventeen, for a few paces along the platform 
beside the carriage window, then stood still a 
moment, watching the carriages as they swept 
round the curve, and, resuming her air of un- 
approachable maidenhood, ascended the sta- 
tion steps. 

The reaction was as sudden as it was un- 
expected. The ripple of her white muslin 
dress had scarcely vanished before I felt both 
ashamed and sorry that I had been so much 
amused. The whole situation assumed a 
different aspect, and I acknowledged with re- 
morse that I had been a cruel and despicable 
eaves-dropper. The humour of the incident 
had mastered me ; the pathos of it now stared 
me in the face. 

AsI thought of her unpleasing colour, of 
her ineligible uncomeliness, of her five-and- 
thirty unmarried years, I wondered how I 
could have ever had the heart to laugh at 
what might well have been a cause for tears. 

The pity of it! That sweet fresh voice— 
anc it was singularly sweet and fresh—seemed 
the one charm left of the years of a woman’s 
charms and a woman’s chances. The harm- 
less prim ways and little coy tricks of man- 
ner, so old-fashioned and out of place, seemed 
to belong to the epoch of powder and patches. 
They were irrefutable evidence of the seclu- 
sion in which she had lived—of the little 
world of home which had never been invaded 
by any rash, handsome, self-confident young 
man. 

As I thought of the garrulous pride and 
affection of her father, I knew that she 
must be tenderly womanly and lovable in a 
thousand ways that a stranger could not guess 
at. If no one else in the world had any 
need of her, she was at least his darling ; but, 
ah! the pity of the unfulfilled mission, of 
the beautiful possibilities unrealised, of the 
honour and holiness of motherhood denied. 
She would never have any little being to call 
“ her darling,” to rear in love and sorrow, in 
solicitude and joy; never one even to lose, 


“When God draws a new angel so : 
Through the house of a man up to His” ; 


—to lose and yet know it is not lost, to sur- 
render and yet feel it is safe for ever; pre- 
served beyond change and the estrangement 
of the years and the sad transformations of 
temperament—a sinless babe for evermore. 
“Good-bye, my darling!” How strangely, 
how tranquilly, with what little sense of 
change must the years have gene by for 
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father and daughter! One could not but 
conjecture whether he saw her now as she 
actually appeared in my eyes, or whether 
she was still to him the small, inexpressibly 
lovely creature of thirty years ago. Love 
plays curious tricks with our senses. No man 
ever yet married an ugly woman, and time 
is slow to wrinkle a beloved face. To him 
she was yet a child, and at forty and fifty 
she would be a child still. 

Then I thought of her as an infant in her 
cradle, and I saw the faded, reserved woman 
and the florid little man, a youthful couple, 
leaning over it, full of the happiness and 
wonder that come with the first baby. I 
thought of the endearing helplessness of those 
early weeks; of the anguish of the first baby 
troubles; of the scares and terrors, of the 
prayers and thankfulness; of the delight in 
the first smile ;:of the blissful delusions that 
their little angel had begun to notice, that 
she had tried to.speak, that she had recog- 
nised some one; :0f the imexplicable bright- 
ness which made ‘their home, the rooms, the 
garden, the very street seem a bit of heaven 
which had fallen to earth; of the foolish 
father buying the little one toys, perhaps 
even a book, which she would not be able to 
handle for many a day to'come ; of the more 
practical mother who: exhausted her inge- 
nuity in hoods and frocks, bootees, and 
dainty vanities of lace and ribbon. 

I thought of the little woman when she 
first. began to toddle ; of her resolute efforts 
to carry weights almost as heavy as herself ; 
of her inarticulate volubility; of the mar- 
vellous growth of intelligence—the quickness 
to understand, associated with the inability 
to express herself ; of her indefatigable imi- 
tative faculty; and:of the delight of her 
father in all these. 

Then, as years went by, I saw how she 
had become essential to his happiness, how 
all his thoughts encompassed her, how she 
influenced him, how much better a man she 
made him; and as still the years elapsed, I 
took into account: her ambitions, her day- 
dreams, her outlook into the world of men 
and women, and I wondered whether she, 
too, had her half-completed romance, of which, 
perchance, no one—not even her father, had 
an inkling. How near they were to each 
other; and yet, after all, how far apart in 
many things they might still be ! 

Her father’s darling! Just heaven! if 
we have to give account for every foolish 
word, for how much senseless and cruel 
laughter shall we have to make reckoning ? 
For as I let my thoughgs drift to and fro 
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about these matters, I remembered the thou- 
sands who have many children but no dar- 
ling ; the mothers whose hearts have been 
broken, the fathers whose grey hairs have 
been brought down in sorrow to the grave ; 
and I mused on those in whom faith and 
hope have been kept alive by prayer and the 
merciful recollection of a never-to-be-forgot- 
ten childhood. 

When I reached home I took down the 
volume in which one of our poets has spoken 
in tenderest pathos of these last in the beau- 
tiful verses entitled— 


“TWO SONS, 


“ T have two sons, Wife— 
‘Iwo and yet the same; 
One his wild way runs, Wife, 
Bringing us to shame. 
‘The one is bearded, sunburnt, grim, and fights across the sea; 
The other is a little child who sits upon your knee, 


** One is fierce and wild, Wife, 
As the wayward deep, 
Him no arms could hold, Wife, 
Him no breast could keep. 
a oe tried our hearts for many a year, not broken them; 
‘or he 
Is still the sinless little one that sits upon your knee, 


“One may fall in fight, Wife— 
Is he not our son? 
Pray with all your might, Wife, 
For the wayward one ; 
Pray for the dark, rough soldier who fights across the sca, 
Because you love the little shade who smiles upon your knee. 


* One across the foam, Wife, 
As I speak may fall; 
But this one at home, Wife, 
Cannot die at all, 
They both are only one, and how thankful should we ba 


_ We cannot lose the darling son who sits upon your knee.” 


This one cannot die at all! To how many 
has this bright little shadow of the vanished 
years been an enduring solace and undying 
hope! And if God’s love be no less than that 
of an earthly father, what mercies, what 
long-suffering, what infinite pity may we 
grown-up, wilful and wayward children not 
owe to His loving memory of our sinless 
infancy! But for those happy parents who, 
as the years have gone by, have never failed 
to see the “sinless little one,” now in the 
girl or boy, now in the young man or maiden, 
and now in these no longer young but still 
darlings, what a gracious providence has 
encompassed their lives ! 

When I had smiled in witless amusement 
I had not thought of all this ; and even now 
it had not occurred to me that this could 
have been no rare and exceptional case—that 
there must be many such darlings in the 
world. That same evening, however, as I 
glanced over the paper, I came across the 
following notice in the column of “Births, 
Deaths and Marriages ” :— 


“In memoriam, Louisa S——, who died suddenly on the 
22 August, aged 40; my youngest, most beloved, and affec- 
thonate daughter.” 

















\HOROUGH scamps, both. They came 
round the house end, one walking 
jauntily, a basket of tinware on his head, 
the other’s basket, containing brushes and 
Brummagem goods, carried more laboriously 
atthe knee. One had gipsy features, bold, 
dark, deep-set eyes, high cheek-bones, a high 
colour; the other—one should not judge, 
but he looked a gaol-bird—had smail furtive 
eyes, a cadaverous skin, a close-cropped 
head, and a clean-shaven face. 

Poor little woman, when she opened her 
door she was appalled, two great coarse 
fellows confronting her. She had put down 
her baby hurriedly, and wished to get back 
to it. It lay on the hearthrug. The suave 
voice did not remove her distrust of the 
sinister face. 

“Anything in tin goods this morning, 
mem ?” 

‘‘No,” said she hesitatingly, drawing 
back a step. “I wasn’t wanting anything.” 

‘Sell cheap, missus,” said he, his voice 
hoarse and commanding. He strode over 
the threshold. The rascal thought it was 
their opportunity, a timid woman alone in 
the house, defenceless. To be rid of them 
she would buy if she had no want. “Buy 
something, missus.” He dropped his basket 
viclently on the stairs step that projected 
into the little back wash-place. 

The door leading irto the living-room was 
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ajar. The little woman had drawn 
it to after her, but it had not closed. 
Two men were at table at dinner ; 
the intruder caught a glimpse of a 
coat. He had the impression its 
wearer was listening, on the alert. 
He was puzzled. It was not fustian ; 
it was not a labourer’s coat. He 
‘drew in his horns,” a little con- 
founded. Before he could step back 
the little woman had reinforcement, 
her husband, a young, short, thick- 
set fellow, who looked as if he could 
give a good account of himself in 
any broil. His face was inquiring, 
morose ; he spoke with some sharp- 
ness. 

“Now, then, what are you doing in 
here ?” 

Mr. Rascal picked up his basket, and 
withdrew hurriedly, sinuous as an eel. He 
had no word of explanation or apology. 
The young labourer still standing at the 
door, the people next door were not trou- 
bled with solicitation. 

“What were ye doing to let that fellow 
get inside ?” the husband asked of his wife 
with some severity. 

“He pushed past me,” said she timor- 
ously, not yet recovered from her trepida- 
tion. 

“You should say No, and shut the door,” 
said he, scarcely putting himself in a weak 
woman’s place. 

“Such as him don’t take No,” said the 
man at the dinner-table. ‘This is an odd 
place—no policeman near. That’s how they 
go on when they find only a woman at home. 
I just tilted my chair back and let my nabs 
see me. I should ha’ spoken in a minute.” 

“When fellows o’ that sort call at our 
house, and don’t seem as if they'd go,” 
chimed in another male voice, “ mother just 
draws back, and says quietly, ‘James?’ 
They’re soon off and away.” 

The husband was washing his hands. 

“She lets ’em see she’s scar’d of ’em.” 

The speaker dried his hands, and, enter- 
ing the living-room, walked to the cradle 
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where now the six-months infant lay on 
its back. He was rather uncouth in his 
movements; heavy work was stiffening. 

“H’lo, h’lo, ’ittle ’oman,” he cooed with 
fond love and pride. He bent down and 
touched the child’s cheeks venturingly with 
a hard, horny finger-tip. The child threw 
out its arms, wildly joyous, as if compre- 
hending the affection, the natural protector. 
It langhed—it essayed articulation. 





“ A—la—la—a,” pink toothless gums 
were revealed, the tip of a moist tiny 


tongue. 

It was a tender moment. The two lod- 
gers, single men, felt themselves de trop. 
Their presence might be a check on emo- 
tional display. They lifted back their 
chairs, picked up their caps, and hurried 
out. They could contemplate their work 
over a pipe of tobacco. They were only in 
the house to eat and sleep, at meal times 
never lingering at table. ‘They had formed 
the impression that the master of the house 
was of a suspicious temperament, and that 
with little provocation his jealousy might be 
fired. Trouble must not be maie for the 
little woman. Moreover, they 
had self-interest ; lodgings near 
were difficult to obtain. 

Technically, their work was 
known as “underpinning.” The 
modern farmhouse had given 
way at one of the corners, an 
ominous crack running up from 
the ground to the eave. Win- 
dows had heeled out of square, 
doors inside were all awry. Un- 
attended to, the house end must 
have collapsed. The sime thing 
had happened once before at 
another corner. The fat, loamy, 
rich cornland was but a crust 
covering a morass. A dearth of 
rain, there was contraction ; the 
crust settled or gave way. The 
black ooze below gave up strange 
primeval relics. There must 
have been forest. Many a black 
gate-post was portion of an oak- 
tree, that before the plough 
struck it had not seen daylight 
for a thousand years, it might be 
two, or even three. It had 
soundness. Some few gentle- 
men had cabinets made of the 
weird black oak recovered from 
the “carrs.” 

The two men were joined by 
two others. 

XFXII—33 
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“Now, David, what sort of a dinner have 
ye had to-day ?” bantered Jim. 

David’s companion laughed and answered, 

“Second to bonny ” (Bony=Bonaparte). 

“Ay,” said David with sad resignation, 
“she’s a sorry creatur’ to be a woman. I 
know how it is. She’s forced to get up 
and get her husband his breakfast ready. 
After we've had ours she leaves things on 
the table, and away she goes gossiping next 
door. She stays best part o’ th’ morning ; 
then she rushes back, and it’s all stick 
and lift to get the pudding and the taties 
fit.” 

“There has to be her sort to be all 
sorts,” answered philosopher Jim. 

David sighed. He was a local preacher. 
His profession did not permit him to be 
vituperative. Above all things, he had to 
possess charity. 

“ You two have the odds of us.” His 
plaint. was mournful. He had regret that 
he had not got in at Butroyd’s, Butroyd 
was “religious.” If Butroyd was Wes- 
leyan, and he Primitive, the divergence of 
opinion was shadowy; perhaps it would 





“ My eye, missis, you have got a proper one! 
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have taxed either David or Butroyd to say 
in what essentials they did differ. At But- 
royd’s there would have been sympathy, 
improving and encouraging conversation, a 
relation of “experiences,” Connexional topics 
brought up and descanted upon, the merits 
of “travelling” preachers. Both Butroyd’s 
lodgers were decent fellows, but deaf and 
blind spiritually, careless, stubborn, wedded 
to the pleasures of this world, indisposed to 
break with it, to quit the fleshpots of Egypt. 
From his position, possessing his feeling and 
assurance, David could pity these comrades 
of his, wallowing in the mire of their igno- 
rance and stupidity. 

“There’s nothing of that sort about our 
little woman,” said Jim with satisfaction. 

*She’s a rare wife,” said Bob, Jim’s mate. 
“Her house is as clean as anew pin, and 
so’s she. Catch her when you will, you 
never find her Dick upo’ Sis. She can cook 
a dinner fit for anybody to sit down to. I 
wouldn’t wish to be comfortabler.” 

“T should just have something to say if I 
were you, David,” said Jim. 

“And be shown the door for my pains,” 
commented David. ‘ You couldn’t do with 
us at your house. Next door they're full 
with their own family ; the foreman couldn't 
do with us; it is a good mile and a half to 
the village. She has us, and knows it ; we 
daren’t say Mum.” 

“It’s a dead robbery taking your money ; 
but you know, David, you were here first.” 

**T don’t know what I was about. But 
then I didn’t know who was who,” said 
David regretfully. 

It was indeed a comfortable lodging Bob 
and Jim had obtained. The furniture had 
been newon the young couple’s marriage. 
It was not a pin worse ; if anything it hada 
higher polish. The wall-paper was bright. 
Thickly ‘hung upon the wall were highly 
coloured. pictures, once sheet almanacks. 
The china ornaments on the chest of drawers 
—spaniel dogs, ladies and gentlemen on 
horseback—the polished tin canisters and 
candlesticks on the shelf over the tidy fire- 
place, gave the room an inviting aspect. 
The bell of the American clock when struck 
was melodious. 

Time. Work was resumed. Conscien- 
tious workmen all four, their minds were 
their employer’s; when at work it en- 
grossed them. 

“D’ye think I could get a second-hand 
perambulator at Moortown?” Mrs. Butroyd 
asked her lodgers at teatime. ‘“There’s 
Gunson advertises second-hand things in the 


penny paper. Is’ll have to go into the har- 
vest field directly with my husband’s lunch 
and dinner and tea. I can’t leave my baby 
here, and I don’t feel as if I cowld carry her. 
I’m not strong, and she gets so heavy.” 

““You might,” said Jim, “only you want 
to be careful what you're buying ; they doc- 
tor things up so.” 

The moment the meal was over the two 
men hurried back to work. They were 
making overtime, and had only half an hour 
for tea. Work—what else was there to pass 
the time, not a public-house nearer than three 
miles. The country was beautiful enough : 
the time of the year was in its favour, but 
to the two men it had melancholy. It was 
so still. They could not sit.in the cottages 
hours at a stretch, the window giving on 
yellow brick, the crew-yard wall, just a “ bit 
of garden” and a “bit of grass” intervening. 
Any view to the right was blocked by a belt. 
of young larch, planted to shelter the cottages 
and farm buildings. The outlook was at the 
back-door—miles of flat, fertile country, corn 
waving, all shades, from green to’ yellow. 
Here and there farmhouses, cottages, clumps 
of trees rose out of the mass of changing 
corn, The flat country was flanked by a 
range of low hills, houses gleaming on the 
slope and crest when the sun shone, a smock 
mill far away, blue and indistinct. The mill 
marked Ketton, another small market town, 
ten miles away. 

The hour before dark they played skittles 
in the stack-yard with the farming men. 

Reaching the house, they might sit a few 
minutes talking, to be friendly; then they 
would slip off their boots and make for the 
staircase. Early to bed and early to rise. 
They had the impression that the master of 
the house “didn’t want them sitting cronking 
up ;” he had to rise betimes. They were 
strangers within the gates. Their departure 
was desired for another reason. There was no 
invitation given them, for there had been no 
manifestation, no sign that they would cheer- 
fully respond. There was not that in their 
bearing to indicate that they had been 
“brought in.” The seal was not on their 
foreheads, the subdued ecstasy in their talk 
and tone. One who has grasped the faith 
may have earnest desire for its extension— 
may be only too ready to welcome proselytes, 
but he cannot have his cherished views con- 
tested profanely, ridicule brought to bear 
upon his profession. Wise as serpents, harm- 
less as doves. His ways and goings were 
established. But the town men, were often 
subtle iz controversy, he might not be equal to 
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their foolish hair-splitting—their irreverent 
problems. 

He would be roused when his wife lit their 
candle. Directly the stairs-door closed his 
hand sought lovingly the large-print Bible 
that was placed on the little table, on which 
stood, also, the larger window plants. The 
men as they lay in bed could hear; he read 
loudly that they might. The seed might 
take root. Whosoever will, let him take the 
water of life freely. The men above could 
hear him “wrestling” in prayer. By listen- 
ing intently they could catch the gist of his 
supplication. He did not forget them. He 
was an unlettered fellow, but it was wonder- 
ful how he had acquired the phrases the 
ministers, the local brethren, used in the pul- 
pit, his leader at “class.” His fervour was 
moving, not without effect perhaps. 

“T think David ought to be here,” said the 
elder man, almost feeling that he was un- 
generous in not proffering to change lodgings. 

“ He seems i’ good earnest,” said Jim. 

“T don’t think there’s any gammon about 
his religion.” 

“T don’t think there is about old Dave’s,” 
said Jim. 

“Maybe it’s a good thing for the little 
woman he is religious. He's a sour look; 
maybe he’d be a foul ’un but for it. How 
clunch he was with that gipsy chap. When 
he sits in the corner he looks sulky. Maybe 
it’s having such thick broos” (eyebrows). 

“He was let on proper,” chuckled Jim, 
thinking of the disconcerted gipsy. 

“ Whisht, they’re coming to bed.” 

Under their door shone a line of bright 
yellow light from their candle. Husband 
and wife had laconic murmuring; it had 
tender reference to the sleeping infant the 
man carried. 

“It’s a pretty little bairn,” whispered Jim. 
“She keeps it so sweet, I’d soon be fond of 
it mysen. I believe the little beggar’s he- 
ginning to know me.” 

*‘T wonder how anybody can behave badly 
to the poor little things,” Bob replied sleepily. 

When the lodgers came in to breakfast the 
little woman dressing the child turned to 
them. 

“T think I shall go to Moortown and see 
if I can light on something to wheel baby 
about in?” She spoke as if asking their 
permission. “If I leave the cloth on the table, 
and plates and knives and forks, maybe you 
omit manage for one day ?” 

“ Manage, missis ?” echoed the older lodger 
reproachfully. ‘“TI’se think we can manage. 
Don’t mention such a thing.” 
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“T'll leave the key next door. Your meat 
you'll find in the pantry. I s'll be back be- 
fore you'll want your tea.” 

She was as good as her word. A hand- 
some perambulator stood in the wash-place. 

“My eye, missis!” exclaimed Bob ad- 
miringly and approvingly ; “ you have got a 
proper one!” As Bob entered the living- 
room she was making the tea, but hampered 
with the child. 

“Give me hold of the bairn, missis,” said 
Bob eagerly. He dandled it on his knee. 

“ Now you look as you ought,” commented 
Jim. 

My lad, I nursed babies afore thou wast 
born,” said Bob impressively. 

“He holds it as if he was used to ’em,” 
said the mother. ‘“ He’s eppen” (handy). 

“ He ought to have a lot of his own,” said 
Jim. 

“T couldn’t get a secondhand carriage,’ 
said the woman. “I saw some in a shop, 
and I went in and asked the price. I was 
coming out when the man said he'd one that 
had got scratched ; he’d take five shillings 
off. I don’t know what my husband’ll say 
when he sees it, but I’ve reckoned your 
lodging-money will half pay for it.” 

Both men could see she was dubious that 
it would please her husband—that she was 
afraid he might think she had been extrava- 
gant ; say that nothing in the cottage was on 
a par with it. 

After work skittles again. That gloom was 
to pervade the atmosphere of the “lodge ” 
was not dreamed of. The two men, as usual, 
stripped and sluiced themselves in the wash- 
place. Entering the room, they found hus- 
band and wife were sitting in the dark. There 
was a strange stillness. The fire was low, 
but there was a little flame, and the man’s face 
stood revealed, his features deeply shadowed. 
He did not speak, but sat gazing into the 
fire, morose and sullen. The little woman 
dare not trust herself to look their way, much 
less to speak. ‘They could tell that she had 
been crying, that now and again she choked 
downa sob. The baby had brought a pretty 
storm about her ears. 

One man slipped off a boot and touched 
his comrade with his toes. He picked up 
the candle. 

“ T think, missis, we'll be off up the wooden 
hill.” It was generous pretence of not noting 
anything unusual. 

“Good-night,” said she with effort. 

The two men lay in bed, not wishing to be 
eavesdroppers, but listening in spite of them- 
selves, Then they heard the man speak in 
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“Don’t you think your bab’s as good as Farmer Hawthorn’s?” 


a low tone, it was not soothing or remorse- 
ful, it was either remonstrative or resentful. 
Was he not a lord of the creation? Had he 
not justification ? Could anything be wrong 
he did? The men waited, curious. Would, 
as usual, the Bible be read—a prayer offered 
up to the Most High ? 

No. No devotional exercise this night. 
Read the word or make supplication angered ? 
The man dare not ; it was in his mind that 
it would be mockery. In a little time hus- 
band and wife were ascending the stairs, 
speaking no word, no expression of tender 
thoughtfulness one for the other, or for the 
child, upon their lips. 

“'They’ve had words about that blessed 
perambulator,” said Jim. “ Now, didn’t he 
look fell (vindictive) ¢” 

* Poor little woman! He’s been unreason- 
able, Pll warrant him. It’s rough on the 
wife when most of it’s her own money.” 

“Tf I get such a wife,” said Jim, “T'll 
never say wrong she does. She does every- 
thing clink. If that’s his piety, hang his 
piety.” 

“It doesn’t seem very deep. 
David’s any wear in his.” 

“ Dave’s a wife; does 
about ?” 

“Well, get off to sleep. We mustn’t let 
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he towel her 


THAT FINE CARRIAGE. 


It’s 
a four-and-a-half 


‘em hear us talking. 
nobbut 
wall.” 

The little woman needed 
sympathy, some one to whom 
she could unburden her 
mind. The elder of the two 
lodgers appeared a sensible, 
reliable man. When she had 
asked his advice, or sought 
a little information, she had 
not found him misleading. 

“Do you think that man 
would take the carriage 
back ?” she asked, colouring. 
“T paid him for it. I 
wouldn’t mind suffering a 
shilling or two if he thinks 
I've damaged it.” 

“Tshould say he would, 
though he mightn’t like it. 
Aren't you going to keep 
it?” 

She shook her head. 

“Tom took on so about 
it. He'd never go out with 
me if I was pushing it. He 
said as much.” 

‘What does he see against 
it? Ithought it was a nobby affair.” 

“That's just it. He says folks ‘ll have a 
lot to say about our stinking pride. Just as 
if we were Farmer Hawthorn’s. The maister 
may think we're coming it strong.” 

“You got the money honestly that’s paid 
for it. What has anybody got to do with 
it? Youre not going back with it to- 
day ?” 

* No, I couldn’t 
miles. 
carrier.” 

“ He'll maybe come to afore then,” said 
Jim, hopeful. 

The little woman shook her head inere- 
dulously. 

Returning to their work, the two men were 
confronted with what looked like disaster. 
The disturbance of the soil had affected the 
foundations of a contiguous porch. There 
was discussion ; it was clear that they must 
be prompt ; while they looked the crack ran 
higher. David was helping, but too much 
was on their minds for them to talk at pro- 
fessors. 

When they entered the cottage they were 
surprised to see the husband in his corner 
with the infant on his knee. He did not 
look so morose ; he looked a little ashamed 
of himself, though they could see that dis- 
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THAT FINE CARRIAGE. 


approval was yet in his mind—that he had 
spoken and would be obeyed. 

“You're here first, mester ?” said the irre- 
pressible Jim. 

“He has to go to Moortown,’ 
woman tremulously. 

“Ay, Td take that fine carriage back 
with me, but I don’t see how it’d loaden to 
be safe. First time my missis and me’s dis- 
agreed about owt. I tell her it’s a dele ower 
grand for sueh as us. It’s such as Farmer 
Hawthorn might get for his bab.” 

“My dear good man,” said Bob with an 
affected air of surprise, “don’t you think 
your bab’s as good as Farmer Hawthorn’s ?” 

“Oh, yes,” stammered the father of the 
child, swelling a little. He was roused, alert. 

“Tf it was my baby,” said the lodger 
quietly, “I should think it was a sight better 
than anybody else’s. I should think there 
wasn't anything in this world too good for it.” 

The little woman was electrified ; she didn’t 
know whether to laugh orery. She did both. 
Her sob was hysterical. 

“But you see,” contested the husband mol- 
lified, scarcely able to conceal gratification, 
“we hadn’t like Farmer Hawthorn; we're 
poor folks. Hawthorn might think we were 
trying to be as grand as them.” 

“ And if hedid? He’s nothing to 
do with you. He doesn’t pay your 
wages.” 

* He might talk to the maister.” 

“Bah! He'd never let himself 
out at foot like that. From what 
I've seen of your maister, he’d make 
no bones of you buying a child’s 
carriage. He’s anice, sensible young 
fellow, and knows what’s what. 
Going to be married, too ; be a bit 
tender that way. And how much 
better is Farmer Hawthorn than 
you? His father begun at the 
bottom rung o’ th’ stee” (ladder). 
“He was a confined man once, same 
as you. He got to be foreman, 
married a farmer’s widow. That 
set him on his legs. By all accounts 
he was a rough pup. I've heard 
say he was hated by man, woman, 
and child, he took on such airs. 
Who knows, you're a careful chap, 
you don’t spend money in public. 
houses ——” 

“That he doesn’t,” burst in the 
little woman, “he'll carry the corn 
himself and sell the straw.” 

“Look at that. You'll have a 
nest-egg ; you'll be in a nice farm 
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afore you're many years older, be as good 
a man as Farmer Hawthorn.” 

“ What I look at, I should have to work a 
fortnight to pay for the thing.” 

“What d’ye get a week, if it’s a fair ques- 
tion ?” 

“ Ten shillings. 

“That all ?” 

“In money. A thirty stone pig and fifty 
stone o’ potatoes.” 

“And no rent to pay. You’re better off 
than a chap that works for two shillings and 
threepence. Come now, mister, you oughtn’t 
to ha’ been put out wi’ the missis for waring” 
(spending) “a pound or five-and-twenty shil- 
lings on the little lass’s carriage.” 

“That's not it altogether. Suppose the 
maister did take it wrong way. He might 
think he was paying me over well. One has 
to think o’ things.” 

“Till tell you what it is. It strikes me 
you think too much of what other folks may 
think of your doings. As long as you go 
straight and pay twenty shillings in the 
pound who's a right togrumble ? You chaps 
would do better if you'd a bit more gump- 
tion. You may bow down, while folks’ll 
guind the nose off your face.” 

“You can afford to talk independent : 


“<¢ To, h’lo, ’ittle *oman,’ he cooed.”’ 
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you’ve a trade at your finger-ends. How 
much a week may you get ?” 

“Thirty shillings, but there’s no pig or 
potatoes, or house-rent. A married man out 
like this has two tables to keep.” 

“Honestly, do you think the carriage one 
we should have ?” 

“T think your missis got the wind side o’ 
the man she bought it of. A deal better 
buying a good thing than a rattletraps that'd 
break down first time you got on a bit o’ 
rough road, or on the stubbles. It'll last 
you. Who knows, maybe you'll have some 
more to wheel out. Now, Jim, sit to.” 

When they returned to tea the little woman 
was quite brisk. She laughed, almost wildly. 

“T don’t think I shall have to take the 
carriage back,” said she. ‘‘ What you said 
about the baby being as good as Farmer 
Hawthorn’s put him into a rare good humour. 
When he went he said he knew he’d a hasty 
temper, but when he seed the carriage his 
head pricked, he felt as if he’d have to go to 
the Union. I’m glad you talked as you did.” 

“T’d always help a lame dog over a stile, 
missis. But I could see the frummety sweat 
he was in. They've got to have things so 
different. When I was a nipper I pulled 
brothers and sisters about in a thing like a 
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washtub on four little wood wheels. Maybe 
he'd a thing o’ that sort in his mind.” 

That night Tom, the husband, seemed 
wishful to keep the lodgers up. As if eyes 
and mind having become open, he desired 
further enlightenment, also encouragement. 
But the lodgers were inexorable. A rule was 
a rule, and not to be broken. The older man 
was anxious to get up-stairs. This night 
would the husband read a chapter out of the 
Bible, and commend his household to the 
protection of their Father in heaven ? 

30th men were soon between the sheets. 

They heard the turgid voice, the occa- 
sional stoppage at a difficult word that re- 
quired spelling; and then the pause, the 
slight movement of the chairs on the brick 
floor that indicated husband and wife had 
gone down upon their knees. 

“Jim,” said Bob slowly, “ when I went to 
school I used to strangely like one chapter in 
the Bible. It was about Paul afore Agrippa. 
Agrippa was the king. Paul argued so well, 
Agrippa, he says, ‘Thou a’most persuades 
me to be a Christian.’ I just feel i’ that 
way.” 

“You mun talk to Dave,” saidJim drowsily ; 
“he'd be fine and glad if he heard you talking 
like that.” 
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GULAR travellers in and out of 
Waterloo Station are accustomed 
to hear from strangers by the 
South-Western route exclama- 
tions of surprise and delight 
impelled by a glimpse of the spire which rises 
in unmistakable beauty 220 feet above the 
cathedral-like Christ Church situated in the 
adjacent thoroughfare called Westminster- 
Bridge Road. But in all probability not 
even ten in every ten thousand of the regular 
travellers are conscious of the human signi- 
ficance of the spire which so universally 
commands admiration from the artistic point 
of view. Christ-Church tower is really a 
dual monument of an unique kind: it com- 
memorates a life’s work of exceptional inte- 
rest and success, and at the same time, and 
in a sense as a sign of part of that life’s 
achievements, it is a token of the good-will 
and mutual sympathy now existing between 
two great kindred nations—Great Britain 
and the United States—which less than 
thirty years ago were on the verge of a war 





that would have taken rank as the greatest 
crime of the century. Christ Church itself 
is London’s abiding outward and visible 
testimony to the greatness and grandeur of 
the work accomplished by the Rev. Newman 
Hall during his fifty years’ ministry in the 
field of social and spiritual salvation, while 
the Lincoln Tower, built in coloured stones 
so as to typify the famous “ stars and stripes” 
of the United States, is a fit crown to his 
active labours over a wider domain in the 
cause of liberty, righteousness, peace, and 
love. 

Few men, we imagine, have fulfilled their 
youthful ambition more closely and agree- 
ably, and have, in the course of this fulfil- 
ment, created so vivid an impression of 
their ideal fitness for the profession pursued, 
than has Newman Hall. His early environ- 
ment certainly favoured the adoption of the 
ministerial career. His father, Mr. John 
Vine Hall, after “ passing through the fire,” 
produced the famous tractate, “ The Sinner’s 
Friend”; and from his mother, a saintly 
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Vine House from the West. 


woman, whose memory is to him always as a 
sweet savour, he learned to speak, “ in lisping 
tongue,” as he’ proudly confesses in one of 
his poems, “in psalms, and hymns, and 
spiritual songs.” But it was on his own 
initiative, by his own free will, that he gave 
himself to the work of saving and shepherding 
the weak and fallen creatures of God. Dr. 
Hall’s father was proprietor and his brother 
editor of the Maidstone Journal; and in a 
vivid chapter of rapid reminiscence, which 
it is to be hoped he will reproduce in the 
course of one of his autobiographical gos- 
sips, he described to his visitor how he had 
served, and what was very evident, served 
willingly, and almost joyfully, in almost 
every capacity in all the manifold depart- 
ments involved in the issue of a newspaper. 
Even as a youth he was an_ assiduous 
student, with an “inclination to speechify- 
ing,” and took a keen interest in questions of 
morals and polity. He was a member of a 
band of half-a-dozen lads who used to meet in 
early morning to discuss literary and political 
questions ; and while still a mere youth he had 
the temerity to publish in pamphlet form an 
address he had prepared for this class, “full 
of high falutin’,” to quote his own phrase, 
‘on the glories of the British Constitution.’ 
And there can be no question that if 
Newman Hall had drifted into public life 
in the widest acceptation of the word, his 


well-known qualities might have carried him 
towards the Treasury Bench, if his desires 
had run after place and power ; though this 
is scarcely likely, remembering his sympa- 
thetic association with Cobden and Bright. 
But more spiritual influences, nobler im- 
pulses, were at work in the mind, and 
heart, and soul of the young man, and, deli- 
berately throwing worldly considerations to 
the winds, formally and calmly excommuni- 
cating all ideas of the “loaves and fishes” 
category, he gave himself up to the service 
of God and man through the medium of the 
Church. It wasa mother’s victory. ‘“ When 
T was born,” he has told us, “my mother 
consecrated me to God, and prayed that I 
might be a minister of His truth.” A decided 
Christian at sixteen, mainly through the 
“lead” given him by a younger sister, who 
had courageously avowed herzelf as “a_pil- 
grim to the celestial city,” he ventured first 
upon the delivery of tracts, and, gaining con- 
fidence, next betook himself to open-air 
preaching. Itis charming to hear him recall 
his first essay in open-air preaching—the field 
inwhich he has made a “record” that is almost 
historical. Living in Kent, his juvenile sus- 
ceptibilities had often been touched by the 
condition of the “pickers” who annually 
migrate from London for the hop harvest, 
and his maiden effort in preaching was spe- 
cially undertaken for their behoof. Fearful of 
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failure, he resolved that his “ baptism of fire” 
should be unknown of his friends ; so one 
week-night he went alone to the neighbour- 
ing village of Cox-Heath, and there flashed 
and fleshed the sword of earnestness, elo- 
quence, and power that has since over more 
than fifty years been wielded in many a hard- 
fought fight, and won famous victories not 
a few. He still laughs merrily over that 
night’s adventure. Determined to have 
“plenty to talk about,” he chose a “big 
text ”—in short, the parable of the Prodigal 
Son ; but even with this deep well of good 
points to draw upon, he “dried up” within 
ten minutes! The youth had the good sense, 
which is sometimes lacking in age, to stop 
when he had no more to say. The parable 
of the Prodigal Son exhausted inside of ten 
minutes! Oh, how the great preacher now 
chuckles at the bare idea! But the young 
man soon “found his feet,” and shortly 
afterwards he was able to take his father's 
place one Sunday night at Cox-Heath 
Workhouse Service, when he preached to 
twenty-eight paupers on the text, “God so 
loved the world.” At the end of another 
year—-that is to say, when he had reached his 
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majority—he came resolutely to the conclu- 
sion, described in his own language, that he 
“would prefer the ministry of the gospel to 
the noblest and wealthiest position the world 
could give,” and having had his desire ap- 
proved and confirmed by the first Church of 
which he was a member (Congregational), he 
was quickly on the high road to scholastic anc 
ministerial distinction. It is a most curious 
and suggestive fact, and a fact that evokes re- 
flections of the widest and subtlest kind, that 
this young man, whom the world would now 
most willingly and sympathetically accept 
and recognise as a dean or even a bishop of 
the Established Church, braced himself for 
the ordeal of preaching his trial-sermon 
before the committee of the Congregational 
College at Highbury, by “ going over” his 
address, founded on his old text, ‘God so 
loved the world,” on the morning of the 
fateful day while slowly pacing the deserted 
aisles of St. Paul’s Cathedral ! 

It is still so much the fashion of the world 
to “look down ” upon the Nonconformist 
minister as a person of indifferent education 
and less culture, that it is a genuine pleasure 
to listen to Dr. Hall recalling modestly his 
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triumphs at the schools half a century ago, 
and the honours which have since been paid 
him on the score of learning and distinguished 
merit. Highbury College is affiliated with the 
University of London, and at the end of his 
four-years’ course at the college the student 
from the banks of the Medway took its B.A. 
degree in the first division. When later he 
gained its LL.B. degree he was first in 
honours, and he also carried off the Law Scho- 
larship. This last degree was won whilst he 
was at the beginning of his hard work in 
London. These were days when he might 
have been discovered, even in an omnibus, 
immersed in his study of Blackstone and 
Jeremy Bentham, He had not contemplated 
entering into competition for the law scholar- 
ship, but a “tip” from an examiner at the 
close of the LL.B. examination suggested 
iu temptation too strong to be resisted. The 
time was very short—three days, we be- 
lieve—but the young 
minister had always 
been deeply inter- 
ested in constitu- 
tional law, and by a 
certain act of com- 
mission known as 
“cramming,” and a 
certain act of omis- 
sion in the sense of 
the substitution of 
“old lamps” for 
“new” in the pre- 
paration of the next 
Sunday’s sermons, he 
was enabled to win 
the scholarship in 
competition with 
several young bar- 
risters. Later in life 
three Universities in 
the United States con- 
ferred upon him the 
degree of D.D. out 
of compliment for his 
great exertions as 
udvocate of the 
North during the 
great civil war on the 
other side of the At- 
lantic, but these de- 
grees he has never 
“worn,” so to speak, 
in this country. 
Among the distine- 
tions granted to him 
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himself most upon the honour done him last 
year by the University of Edinburgh, when 
the degree of D.D. of that ancient and famous 
academy was conferred upon him as a reward 
for fifty years of public service and valuable 
religious volumes, with all the peculiar cireum- 
stance and ceremony attaching to the occasion, 
in combination with the rightly-entertained 
sense of popular sanction and acclaim, 

This brief sketch ought to have been en- 
titled, “ Before and After the Battle.” The 
most expert of penmen could not hope to 
adequately summarise the record of Dr. 
Newman Hall’s public career of fifty years 
into five hundred lines, not to mention fifty. 
For it, has been a pretty full life: the plat- 
form knew him for a number of years, the 
publisher has always claimed him, and the 
pulpit has ever held him in thrall. 

Dr. Hall has never approved the obtrusion 
of purely partizan politics into the pulpit, Lut 
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manity of the Son of God. 
Both. are essential to its 
strength. He is the 
Redeemer of the soul 
from sin and death; He 
is also the Regenerator 
of human society, the 
only effectual Reformer 
of mankind. If we have 
sometimes overlooked 
His Humanity while 
adoring His Deity, so also 
His mission to cure the 
evils of the present world 
has been too little re- 
garded in our anxiety to 
escape those of the next. 
But ‘ godliness has a pro- 
mise of the life that now 
is,’ as well as of ‘that 
which is to come’—a 
promise of social amelior- 
ation as well as of indi- 
vidual salvation.” 
“ Jesus,” he cries, “is 
the only true Regenerator 
of Humanity,” and “Bro- 
therhood by the Man 
Christ Jesus” he calls 
“ Divine Socialism.” He 
has never hesitated to 
launch thunder-bolts 
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he confesses to having always been possessed 
by a passion for politics, and when the poli- 
tical questions of the moment have come 
within the sphere of morals, he has not hesi- 
tated to speak with a voice of positiveness and 
power, especially on the questions of Peace 
or War. In short, though neither he nor the 
world at large may haye recognised the fact, 
he was one of the pioneers of the Social Pro- 
gress movement which is so rapidly and 
certainly altering the character and colour 
of our national environment. He early 
enlisted under the banner of Charles Kings- 
ley, and the Brotherhood aspect of the 
Gospel has ever been the keynote of his 
life’s mission. As he says in the preface to 
his “ Jubilee Volume,” “ Divine Brotherhood 
in, ‘the Man Christ Jesus’” (T. and T. 
Clark, 1892), he endeavoured throughout 
his ministry “to set forth the human and 
social aspect of Christianity as based on the 
Divine Fatherhood.” “The Gospel,” he says 
in the opening address, “is a great mountain 
with two peaks—the Divinity and the Hu- 


against “heartless sel- 
fishness” grasping “after 
wealth, power, fame, irre- 
spective of the happiness of others.” Over 
and over again it has fallen to his lot to find 
himself for the time being a prominent 
member of an unpopular minority—as when, 
in 1844, he advocated State as against 
Denominational Education ; when he vindi- 
cated the citizen rights of Romanists in 
reference to the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill ; 
when he deprecated by tongue and pen war 
with America in reference to the affair of 
“the Trent”; when he zealously upheld the 
cause of Union and Emancipation in opposi- 
tion to the Southern Confederacy ; when he 
denounced as wicked wars, though waged by 
his own political party, such as the war in 
the Soudan. In all these cases he was in a 
small minority among his own denomination. 
It manifestly requires no effort on his part 
to recall his enthusiasm for and in the cause 
of Garibaldi, and his welcome extended to the 
wearer of the red shirt on his visit to Lon- 
don ; his zealous participation in the Free 
Trade and Reform struggles; beyond all, 
his determined, vigorous, and persistent 
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ing of the contlict—his facts and 
arguments, his earnestness and 
eloquence,—made a deep impres- 
sion, and helped to stem the tide 
of animosity to the North which 
; at one time threatened to land 
: mith this country into a sanguinary 
, j me ; as war with its own offspring. His 
; 11] | Me _— reward was great, as such a man 
: } i , ff esteems reward: On a visit to 
3 America quickly after the close 
) of the war in 1867, he was treated 
) as a visitor of distinction worthy 
i of all honour. By special invita- 
- tion, he opened @ongress with 
) prayer, in the course of which he 
. besought a blessing upon the old 
- country and its Queen, as well as 
y upon the new nation and _ its 
t President ; the next day, being 
u Sunday, he preached before both 
- Houses of the Legislature, in 
- the great Congress hall of the 
‘ Capitol, Speaker Colfax presiding, 
S enlarging on the text, “ Stand 
r fast therefore in the liberty,” &c.; 
- and finally, with General Grant as 
n one of his hearers, and Chief Jus- 
S © Rs ae ree ae tice Chase in the chair, he ad- 
e SRE CGE, Casuetharch. dressed all the official class in 
O Washington, in the largest and 
7 campaign against the drink traffic. But it finest church in the capital, on international 
- was in the réle of apostle of “Peace with relationships. At Boston he was made the 
J Freedom ” that he made the record by which central figure in a remarkable demonstration 
PF he will, perhaps, be best 
. and longest remembered 
d by the public at large— 

t a record which still shines 
: down the vista of years 
tb like a pearl of price. 

oi At a time when the 
n sentiment of this country 
; was running strongly in 
c sympathy with the 
of Southern States, he took 
6 the field on behalf of 
i- the North. In his own 
e words, “In one week I 
y spoke at Liverpool, Bir- 
n mingham, Manchester, 
a and Sheffield, in the 
a. midst of a very hostile 
rb people ; but I gained a 
6 hearing.” When even the 
le bulk of Nonconformity 
a had “gone wrong,” his 
was certainly an uphill 
1, task; but his two-hour 
it speeches on the real mean- Present Interior of the Old Surrey Chapel. 
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The Morning Room. 


at Bunker's Hill; he was there presented 
with an address, in the presence of a great 
azsemblage, and the “Stars and Stripes ” and 
“Union Jack” floated together in commemora- 
tion of the event. In the course of his reply he 
created, for a moment, a sensation by declar- 
ing that he recognised Bunker’s Hill as “ the 
scene of a British victory—(consternation)— 
a victory of British pluck—(increased conster- 
nation)—over oligarchal tyranny ”—the clos- 
ing passage of the sentence, of course, evoking 
loud cheering. Then, with hand uplifed, 
pointing to the American flag, he said, 
“There is no grander flag in the world, the 
strip2s like streams of civilisation and peace, 
the stars shooting out rays of religious truth 
and brotherly love—no grander flag in the 
world” (great applause, during which, his 
hand still stretched out, was directed to the 
British flag, as he added, with increased 
emphasis), “except the older flag of the 
clustered crosses.” The enthusiastic response 
of the great multitude was redoubled, show- 


ing their love for the old country. But his 
greatest triumph awaited him in Wall 


Street: here the sharp and persistent cry 
of “bull” and “bear” was hushed for a few 


minutes, whilst everybody present heartily 
welcomed the visitor, and out of regard for 
his services and sentiments actually sang 
“God save the Queen”—a triumph, indeed, 
in the temple of the money-changers! A 
fitting climax to this chapter of Dr. Newman 
Hall’s career will be a statement of the im- 
pression, apparently well founded, that it was 
a suggestion made by him to Lord Derby, 
during a long interview at the Foreign Office, 
shortly after his return from the United 
States, which in some small degree may 
have prepared the way for the Alabam« 
Arbitration Commission, which ultimately 
brought peace and goodwill between the two 
greatest sections of the English-speaking 
race! Verily, an apostle of peace! 
Considering his activity as pastor and 
preacher, Dr. Hall has published a really 
considerable amount of literary work. “The 
Land of the Forum and Vatican,” and “ From 
Liverpool to St. Louis,” indicate the field of 
history and travel in which he takes a con- 
stant delight; ‘The Lord's Prayer,” “The 
Garden of Gethsemane,” the addresses on 
‘‘ Brotherhood,” and his new work on the 
Atonement, are the harvest of his spiritual ex- 
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perience ; while “Pilgrim's Songs in Cloud 
and Sunshine,” “Songs of Earth and Heaven,” 
and “ Mountain Musings,” give him a posi- 
tion of influence and usefulness amongst 
the minor poets of the day. Several of his 
hymns have been incorporated in Hymnals 
for worship of various churches But it is as 
the author of the tract, “Come to Jesus,” and 
the sequel, “Follow Jesus,” the last being 
“councils to those who have come to Jesus,” 
that he will longest be remembered. ‘ Come 
to Jesus,” which in its original form was an 
extemporaneous sermon, preached on the 
spur of the moment at a street corner in 
Hull during the cholera plague there in 
1846, has now gone into almost as many 
translations as the Bible—certainly it is now 
available in at least forty languages and 
dialects ; and the number of copies circulated 
is now put at over four million; while of 
“Follow Jesus ” nearly half a million copies 
have been distributed. It is indeed a curious 
fact that the authors of the two most popular 
tracts of the century, “The Sinner’s Friend ” 
and “Come to Jesus,” should stand in the 
relation of father and son, and that the 
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author of “Come to Jesus” should write 
“A Memoir of the Author of ‘The Sinner’s 
Friend.’ ” 

But highly as “The Sinner’s Friend” is 
appreciated and circulated, we conceive that 
Dr. Newman Hall has done the world an 
even greater service as preacher than as 
author. There is no need to dwell here on 
his thirty-eight years of work at Surrey 
Chapel and Christ Church: the exceptional 
length, remarkable character, and glorious 
success of that work are adequately written 
on the many addresses read at the memorable 
farewell meeting in Christ Church one night 
in July, 1892. It is as a pioneer of strect- 
preaching in London—as a founder of mis- 
sions to the lowly and down-trodden at our 
very doors—that we esteem most the services 
of Dr. Newman Hall. The open-air pulpit 
outside his churches was probably the most 
powerful weapon in his whole arsenal ; and, 
probably, if the facts could be fully set forth, 
it would be found that the Missions to the 
People which he established in association 
with his church in South London have borne 
fruit passing the dreams of the most enthu- 
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Dr. Newman Hall in his study. 


siastic and devoted of labourers in the vine- 
yard of the Lord. No man could desire a 
finer testimonial than the address which 
was presented to Mr. Hall, in his capacity of 
founder and president, from “The Southwark 
and Lambeth Mission,” with the work of 
which, as its first missionary, the name of 
George Murphy is indissolubly linked. In 
addition to’ the good social work accom- 
plished through: exhibitions, lectures, and 
“pleasant Saturday evenings,” it’ is therein 
recorded that during the thirty-six years of 
the existence of the mission three million 
people had been directly addressed, and 
3,384 temperance pledges taken. “ The 
Southwark Mission,” he was assured, “ will 
remain as @ monument of your labours on 
behalf of the working people. It. was a 
pebble cast into the stagnant waters of Lon- 
don, breaking the dead stillness into ripples 
of life and beauty. Its influence has gone on 
increasing in ever-widening circles of useful- 
ness, the full extent of which cannot be 
known till the day when Christ shall gather 
in His people. In that day we believe that 
multitudes will bless God.” He also heard 
with gladness that there is now scarcely a 
churesgian aby part of the country which is 
not foHéwing-the examiple set by the-South- 


wark and Lambeth Mission. Take this 
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unique testimony to work ac- 
complished in the capacity of 
pastor and preacher in combina- 
tion with the equally unique 
workaccomplished from author's 
desk and from reformer’s plat- 
form: what a glorious record 
it all makes! Little chance 
of a record like this being 
“broken”! 

None need wonder then that 
by those who have any real 
knowledge of this record an 
invitation to Vine House, 
Hampstead, is regarded as a 
great honour and accepted with 
gladness. For it is on the “high 
ridge” of Hampstead that, as 
he lived during the heat and 
burden of the fray, the “Grand 
Old Man” of London Noncon- 
formity reposes in his leisure 
hours, after labours arduous in 
the cause of truth, justice, and 
righteousness. Dr. Newman 
Hall’s long-sustained preference 
for Hampstead as an abiding- 
place is, prima facie, easily under- 
stood—has he not sung of 





“The breezy knoll, the ferny brake, and dells 
With wood-anemones, and pale bluebells, 
Broom, heather, golden gorse, and eglantine: 
Copses where trailing brambles intertwine, 
Where birds, bees, butterflies make holiday ; 
And sunny lawns, where gleesome children play” ? 


And when Vine House has been visited, the 
preference is appreciated to the fullest degree. 
It stands on a level with the heath, and so 


is 420 feet above the sea. Viewed from 
the lawn, back and front, it looks in its 


summer dress of vines delightful and 
enviable residence ; and the impression the 
exterior thus suggests, an acquaintance with 
the interior quite confirms. 

Adjacent to the entrance-hall, the « oak- 
room,’ with its old-fashioned panes and 
thick window sashes, gives at once a dis- 
tinct flavour of old-worldness, partly created 
by a fine mantelpiece which Mr. Hall had 
brought from his old home at Maidstone. 
On this mantelpiece, by the way, stand two 
small groups of statuary, “One more Shot” 
and “The Wounded Scout,” which, as pre- 
sents from Americans, are an agreeable remi- 
niscence of Dr. Hall’s participation in the 
great union-and-freedom struggle across the 
Atlantic. In the bookcases which cover this 
room are stored volumes by which Dr. Hall 
sets great value. In one corner, 
oceupying a long shelf stands a range of 
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cases filled with translations, in many lan- 
guages, of Dr. Hall’s own works ; while in 
another corner, near the window, are no 
less than seventy volumes of water-colour 
sketches, which he has produced since the 
passion for sketching seized him as a boy— 
“songs without words,” recalling visits to 
America, Norway, France, Germany, Spain, 
Switzerland, Italy, Morocco, Egypt, Palestine, 
Damascus, ‘Constantinople, Athens, Sicily, 
the Channel Islands, Ireland, and chiefly in 
England, Wales, and Scotland. While in this 
section of Dr. Hall’s librery, we learn that 
history and poetry are his favourite fields 
in literature, and that his most constant 
“friends” are Homer, Milton, Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth, and Tennyson; he scarcely 
ever leaves home without a volume of Shake- 
speare or some other poet in his bag. The 
dining-room, a large, well-lighted, and plea- 
sant apartment, is, apart from sketches by 
himself and his wife, notable for original por- 
traits of Cromwell, Henry VIII. and Queen 
Elizabeth, as well as for portraits of Mr. Hall’s 
father and mother, which last afford admirable 
proof, if proof were needed, that he comes of 
handsome, hale, and healthy stock. Ascend- 
ing to the drawing-room, and above that 
again to the study, the visitor notes that the 
walls of the staircase are covered with 
interesting pictures in oil and water-colour 
sketches ; while at the entrance to the draw- 
ing-room he discovers a fine marble bust of 
Dr. Hall, by Onslow Ford, which was pre- 
sented by Dr. Hall’s congregation and friends, 
along with an address, in 1884. The drawing- 
room is a realm of elegance and comfort in 
happy combination. Here are embroideries 
and articles of vertu gathered in the course 
of a couple of journeys through Palestine. 
Dr. Hall’s study is at. the top of the 
house. It'is a very plain apartment, and is 
clearly meant for work, and not for play. 
It contains three desks, The walls are 
almost entirely lined with theological books, 
general literature clothing the walls of the 
“oak ” or breakfast-room downstairs. Here 
are pictures of his predecessors, Rowland Hill 
and James Sherman, and a Puritan ancestor, 
“* Rev. Edward Pickard,” one of the founders 
of the Orphan Working School, Haverstock 
Hill, also of his parents and wife, Gladstone, 
Bright, and others. He has seldom written 
sermons in full; he merely compiles a long 
“brief ” of his line of argument, leaving the 
actual language to be spontaneous. Sunday 
preaching never exhausts him; he is never 
‘“‘Mondayish.” By the way, Dr. Hall is still 
heard gladly in all parts of the country, and 
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almost every Sunday from May to October 
seemed to be “booked.” Over the fireplace 
is hung a fine large photograph of Raphael’s 
great Madonna del Sisto. A thorn-crowned 
Christ looks down upon the desk, and that 
greatest and grandest of human assurances, 
‘God is love,” dominates the room; as, 
indeed, it has for seventy-five years now 
dominated the man who so well knows 
the house as home. It does not need Mrs. 
Hall to tell you this anecdote of Dr. Hall’s 
childhood as an index to the character 
of the man: Once the child was watching 
a procession of some kind from a window 
at home, when he cried, “Its boofly all— 
ebery man and ebery beast.” His love’ of 
his kind is apparent not only in his hand- 
some countenance: it has shone through half 
a century of hard labour for the good of the 
common people whose lot he when a mere 
boy determined to share. 

As we follow Mrs. Hall back to the draw- 
ing-room, the “Grand Old Man,” looking 
quite picturesque with his broad wideawake 
swinging carelessly in his hand, returns from 
one of those strolls which help to provide a 
lithe and wiry body as fit counterpart to an 
exceptionally youthful heart. Despite trials 
which would have killed many a man, Dr. 
Hall still sustains a blithe spirit, and his 
physical powers are the wonder of all his 
friends. Thirty-three of his annual holidays 
having been spent in Switzerland, he is a 
veteran alpine climber, and only last year 
joyfully participated in an experience of six 
hours’ scrambling up the seracs of the Gérner 
Glacier, which made a great “ record” even 
for the party of young people whom he had 
been induced to accompany. Heis often “up 
with the lark,” reading or writing before 
breakfast ; and at home he still can do a 
tramp of twenty miles in the course of a 
day without exhaustion. In several aspects 
Dr. Hall is singularly like Mr. Gladstonc : 
in none more so, perhaps, than in the im- 


pression of buoyant youthfulness. Since | 


he was freed from the responsibility of 
watching over the multifarious affairs of a 
great organization, he seems really to have 
renewed his youth, and as the visitor, 
after being duly impressed by the air of 
culture and distinction which are a charac- 
teristic, notes his healthy colour, his bright 
eyes, and his tall figure, straight and alert, 
he ventures to predict that the man who was 
licensed to preach in 1840—strange anomaly 
this, from our point of view to-day !—will live 
to give lessons in faith, courage, and hope 
to the young men of the twentieth century ! 
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MY SUMMER LAND. 
KNOW a valley where, for me, 


Eternal summer dwells, 
And June winds waft from lea to lea 
The breath of flowery dells. 


For me no touch of wintry hand 
Fer stills the murm’ring streams 
That sing unto this pleasant land, 
This valley of my dreams. 


A prisoner bound by chains of streets, 
Within me burns the rage 

That frets yon bird which vainly beats 
Its wings against a cage ; 

Yet greets some vagrant sunbeam’s smile 
With gush of melody, 

And soars, on wings of song, awhile, 

Out of captivity. 


So e’en the breath of one spring flowcr, 
| Like touch of angel hand, 

Can lead me for a blissful hour 

Into my Summer Land. 


And if, withal, I could not raise 
One strain of soulful song, 

Oh, city hours ! oh, city days! 
Dark ye would be and long. 
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“BE STILL AND KNOW.” 
By Mrs. BOYD CARPENTER. 


was a brilliant day in summer 
when the little spring first welled 
up from the mountain-side and 
bubbling in its joy, greeted the 
free atmosphere, the glorious sun- 
shine, and the still pure blue of heaven. It had 
been a dry summer, an unusually'dry summer, 
the grass was parched and burnt, the bracken 
which clothed the hillside, dried and withered, 
had donned its autumn dress of rich warm 
russet ere its time, the soil was light and 
crumbling with cracks and fissures gaping 
for refreshment, so that the advent of the 
spring was greeted on all sides with a chorus 
of rejoicing. It stayed awhile, slowly welling 
upwards and contemplating the scene upon 
which it had arrived, whilst all around it 
heard the voices of grass and fern and earth 
crying to it, ‘Oh, come to us and kiss us 
with your freshness; come and slake our 
parched thirst with your welcome moisture.” 

And the little spring sparkled to itself in 
its joy and reflected back the brilliancy of 
the sunlight and the calm hopefulness of the 
azure vault above, as it thought how all com- 
bined to welcome it, and how happy it would 
be in this new home, running to and fro 
helping one and another, whilst it itself bore 
everywhere the glorious robe of azure caught 
from the heaven above and sparkled with 
sunrays as they fell athwart its surface. 

It was in no hurry to do more. For the 
moment it was content and happy ; but life, 
it soon learnt, goes on and drives its children 
with irresistible, if imperceptible, force on- 
ward too. So, as it grew and gathered 
strength it found itself rolling slowly on- 
ward and downward. The thirsty grass 
received it with open arms and begged it to 
stay that it might drink its fill, but it heard 
other voices calling, and impelled by a power 
it knew not it pushed on, merrily babbling 
over the stones as it went. When it met 
one larger than another it just changed its 
course, and running round the impeding 
stone sped gaily onward, sparkling and sing- 
ing in the light of heaven. 

The birds came and drank of its waters, 
the wind caressed it as it blew, and still the 
stream sped onward and ever downward too. 
As it passed along the mountain-side it saw 
other streamlets, and greeting them with 
merry ripple said, “Come with me, let us 
join hands and go together, for I am off to 
see more of this glorious world, That beau- 





tiful golden globe that lives inthe vault above 
is going down behind the world and I must go 
too ; so you see that I must hurry or I shall 
be left behind and I cannot live without 
him. I shall have hard work to keep up 
with him, no doubt, but come with me or 
you will die too and sink back into the cold 
dark earth again whence we came.” 

And the wind that swept softly by sighed 
gently to the stream, “ Not so, dear stream, 
you are wrong; haste not, for you cannot 
catch the golden sun however fast you go; 
wait, be patient, obey the order of your 
being, go slowly on shedding refreshment as 
you go, and he will return and you shall 
shine again in his light and reflect once more 
the beauty of the heaven.” 

But the stream believed not the wind. 
“Come back ? No! I am not going to trust 
to that; how do I know that he will return ? 
I prefer to make sure, I am not one of those 
that like to sit down idle, I shall be up and 
doing. I mean to work for my robe of blue 
and not be left in the lurch. If I only go 
fast enough I shall succeed, so come along, 
dear streamlets, join me and we'll run along 
together. It’s only down the hill and across 
that field and we shall be there; don’t stay 
listening to the wind but let’s be off.” 

But the wind knew better. Sweeping 
ceaselessly across the land, the wind knew 
well that the field, as it seemed to the stream- 
let, was a wide stretch of country widening 
beyond all expectation away to the ocean, 
beyond which again the sun still held on his 
way, and that it was hopeless for the stream 
to attempt to follow. 

“ Silly little stream,” he wailed as he floated 
sadly on, “were you as old as I you would 
be wiser and know that you cannot earn for 
yourself, hurry and work as you will, the 
azure dress you admire so much, for only by 
patient continuance in well doing your life’s 
work, can you be clothed upon with the robe 
of heaven. Only as you do your Maker's 
work and patiently spread yourself in bless- 
ing to His world can you retlect the likeness 
of heaven.” 

But the stream heard not the wind, for he 
was half-way down the mountain by this 
time, the glad welcoming of grass and bracken 
all forgotten, as swollen and strengthened by 
the other streams which had joined him he 
sped onwards in the direction of the sun 
which was fast disappearing from his view. 
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As he neared the level ground he saw to his 
dismay the colours go from fern and flower, 
from grass and leaf, a dull grey hue pervaded 
all that was so bright awhile ago, and he 
shivered in his fear lest after all he could 
not speed fast enough to keep up with the 
sun and was just bracing himself to renewed 
effort when a strange thing happened. He 
found to his horror that now the mountain 
was passed it was not so easy as he had 
expected to cross the field seemingly so free 
from impeding stones and rocks. It was 
true there was no impediment but all his 
strengthwas gone and he crept slowly onward, 
obliged now to choose the channel that was 
least difficult to follow, instead of dashing 
impetuously on in a straight line for the 
desired goal. And so he learnt the lesson 
that he could not quite guide his own life 
and select his own path, but that he must 
accept its conditions as he found them, and 
sadly he flowed onward, all his fun and 
sparkle gone. 

But the morning light revealed further 
causes for dismay. All the clear bright 
water, which had welled from out the earth 
with such brilliant freshness, was muddy and 
turbid. During the night he had passed a 
little cluster of cottages, and from them had 
flowed occasional streams which had not 
contributed to its purity. The banks, too, 
through which he ran were soft and muddy, 
and to his disgust he found himself in his 
passage through the world carrying along 
much that he had not expected, and much 
for which he had not wished, and yet which 
it seemed somehow impossible to escape. 
But worse than all, he was still farther from 
the sun and heavens than when on the dis- 
tant mountain, and the direction in which 
he was travelling, though carrying him on, 
seemed to bring him no nearer. Indeed, he 
could not think where the sun was, for he 
was not to be seen anywhere, or any blue 
sky either ; all was grey and misty. With 
a saddened heart he rolled slowly onwards, 
growing wider and fuller, it is true, but 
growing blacker and thicker also; for the 
way now led through more houses, and 
every here and there a very large high 
house, with a number of windows in a row, 
would be close beside him, and a huge black 
wheel would be turning round and round 
just in his very path, so that he could not 
avoid it, but must perforce submit to be 
broken and divided, so that half of him was 
carried up on the wheel and thrown down 
on the other side, and half crept under, while 
from every house or cottage which he passed 
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he received some addition, which further 
sullied his purity. 

His friend, too, the wind, was absent, so 
he could not ask him what it all meant, and 
it was with a very discontented heart he 
flowed along. 

“T don’t call this life,” he grumbled “I 
seem to have lost all my strength and energy, 
as well as my beauty. I meant to choose my 
own path, and one that led upwards, and here 
I am condemned to crawl along in this unin- 
teresting way.” 

Just then a swallow paused upon his banks 
to refresh his thirst, and hearing the murmur 
of the stream replied, “I don’t think you 
ought to be dissatisfied with your life, dear 
stream, if I may say so, for you have the 
satisfaction of knowing how useful you are 
to others ; you have only to notice how the 
cottages and houses cluster along your banks 
wherever you go to know that they cannot 
do without you. I wish I could be of as 
much use !” 

“It’s all very fine for you to talk,” said the 
stream, “when you have only to lift your 
wings and fly away upwards whither you 
please ; you’d tell another tale if you were 
tied here as I am, and had lost all your beauty, 
and fun, and sparkle.” 

“T don’t know,” said the swallow; “I 
think it is nobler to be of service than to be 
beautiful,” and so saying he flew off, leaving 
the stream as discontented as ever. 

“T want to be doing ; I cannot bear being 
idle ; I don’t believe in things coming to you 
by waiting. It’s all very well of the wind to 
try and persuade me I cannot recover my 
azure robe by going after the sun; it seems 
to me it’s the only way, and so I mean to 
try it if I can.” But his meditations were in- 
terrupted by a change in the country through 
which he was passing. To his great joy, the 
plain which had seemed illimitable now ap- 
peared to open downwards, in the direction 
whither the sun had gone, and with a rush 
and a plunge he flung himself over the slope 
and hit against a huge piece of rock; from 
this he bounded to another, and yet another. 
They rose at every point in his downward 
path, so that he was forced to split and divide, 
going round some and leaping over others, 
But he did not now grumble, for “This is 
life!” he cried ; “now I live again, now I 
feel I am making some true progress.” And 
onward he rushed in tumultuous haste. 

As he dashed from side to side of the narrow 
channel and plunged amongst the rocks, he 
foamed and fretted until he grew a sparkling 
white with a brilliancy equal to the clouds. 
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“Ah!” thought he, “I was right ; I can 
achieve something. It’s all very well to say, 
‘ Be patient and go quietly on your way, and 
the likeness to the glorious heavens will be 
yours ’—it never would. Why, see, in half 
the time I have recovered my dazzling 
purity. I wish the wind would but come 
along and see me now.” And as he spoke 
he felt him creeping up the gulley down 
which he was rushing, and greeted him 
exultingly. 

“See how wrong you were—you told me 
I could do nothing. You advocated a policy 
of patience, and all the while I should have 
crept along as dull as ditch-water had I fol- 
lowed your advice. Look at me now; see 
how I sparkle and splash !” 

“True,” saith the wind, “ but it is not with 
likeness to heaven. You cannot make for 
yourself the grace and beauty that heaven 
alone can give. You fret and fume against 
the obstacles in your path, or you leap exult- 
ingly over them, and you gain a portion of 
the heavenly likeness, | admit, for your motive 
is pure; but these are but broken rays of 
light, only of your own making by fussing 
and fuming against the order of your being ; 
the heavenly blue is lacking. True beauty 
only comes when you will lie outspread, sub- 
missive before heaven. In quietness and 
patience shall be your true strength ; cease 
from self and look upwards; be content to 
give up your own way, and then, and then 
only, hope will enter into your life, and you 
will be clothed upon with azure tints of 
deepest richness. Be still; then only can 
you know your God. Heaven is above you 
—wait. Days of darkness may come, but 
the glorious sun will return in due course. 
Ceuse from self; think not to make your 
own life, leave that in higher hands. As 
you rush, and fret, and fume you are but 
widening the distance from the thing you 
seek. Quietness and repose, the contempla- 
tion of what is above you, and the spreading 
of your life in willing service will alone give 
you true likeness to heaven. But,” added 
the wind, with a sigh, “you have not yet 
learnt that the way to this heavenly likene.s 
is by living unto others. Did you but know 
it, you had more chance of the azure robe 
when peacefully wandering past the despised 
cottages than now, whilst leaping from rock 
to rock.” 

“That cannot be,” replied the stream, 
“for I gathered so much evil by my contact 
with them that all my purity was gone, and 
it is only by my own efforts that I have 
recovered even a semblance of it. ‘Why, if 
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I were to do as you wish, I should be more 
than useless—ugly and black.” 

“No,” said the wind, “not so; you would 
be more serviceable. If, instead of tumbling 
over these rocks, you had been content to 
flow through the meadows and villages, you 
would have spread plenty as you went ; you 
might have lost in one way by giving them 
of your strength and brightness ; but you 
would have gained really in width and volume 
as you flowed onwards. The path chosen for 
you, believe me, is the best.” 

“And what would the end of it have 
been ?” inquired the stream. 

“Tt would have led onward through vil- 
lages and towns to the mighty ocean.” 

“There to be lost for ever!” scoffed the 
stream. ‘No, thank you; such a life is not 
to my taste, and the goal you paint is not 
one which attracts me.” 

“Tt is one to which you must come,” 
replied the wind, “whether you will or 
no. 

But the stream did not wait to listen, and 
bounded onward as before. Life was bright, 
life was merry and free; it knew no con- 
straint and no compulsion, and gaily did it 
leap along, unconscious that while seeking 
its way to recover the heavenly likeness it 
was really being led thitherward, though by 
a way that it knew not. 

Through fields all alike, through long 
stretches of country, with many twists and 
turns, and past buildings here and there, the 
stream dashed onwards, till it began to lose 
heart, and feared that, after all, the wind 
was right, and it could do nothing towards 
acquiring the likeness it desired so strongly. 

“Dear friend,” he called, as he felt the 
wind breathe o’er his surface, “you are 
right ; I have been trying all this long 
while, I have been running on unceasingly, 
and yet heaven is no nearer, and I am no 
liker unto heaven. What shall I do?” 

“Come,” said the wind, “if you really 
long for heaven, come with me; I will take 
you. But I warn you, you will not like it ; 
you must be content to become foul in your 
own eyes ; you must spend and be spent for 
others ; you must flow past houses, cottages, 
wharves ; you must be used by all who need 
you; you must bear the burdens of others : 
the stately ships must ride upon your bosom; 
and then shall you reflect the heavenly like- 
ness. 

“But how, dear wind ? Do tell me how 
I can do this.” 

“Take this as your motto—‘ Be still, ard 
know that I am God.’ In quietness and con- 
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fidence shall be your strength. Be passive 
in your Maker’s hands ; let Him use you 
how He will. ‘Heaven’s light is only re- 
flected in human stillness. It is in the rest- 
fulness of love that God’s light may be seen 
in us.’ Your mistake has been in trying to 
make your own life. Be still, look up to 
Him ; He will do all. As you look upward 
more and more, laying yourself open to the 
gracious influence of heaven, you will reflect 
back more and more of its likeness, until at 
last, losing yourself in ocean, you are received 
upward, and find yourself indeed taken into 
the azure you so long for. Thus, and thus 
only, can the longing of your heart be satis- 
fied, when you awake tlius truly after His 
likeness.” 

“But I shall get so much foulness and 
dirt from contact with houses and ships and 
the work-a-day world ; can it be that the 
way to heaven lies there ?” 

“Yes, indeed; be not afraid, look ever 
upward, and the reflection of heaven’s like- 
ness shall cover the deformities of earth, 
till the day comes when you yourself shall 
be called upwards ; then all the foulness and 
blackness, which you so rightly deplore, 
shall be left behind, and you shall shine as 
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the clouds in the dazzling purity of your 
new life. Come; I will take you.” 

And the wind flew and drove the stream 
onwards, on and on, ever growing in strength 
and volume, as he spread over the land and 
flowed through villages and towns. Thirsty 
travellers drank of his waters, factories bor- 
rowed his strength to turn their wheels, 
children bathed in his flood, heavily-laden 
barges fleated on his bosom, and the emerald 
fields sucked up his refreshment and smiled 
their thanks to heaven. 

He began to think of life now in a dif- 
ferent way; it was so full, there was so 
much to do, so many to help, he had no time 
to spend in working out his own life ; but 
ever and anon, while helping others, he would 
remember to look upward, and as he looked 
a calmness stole upon him, an unrufiled 
serenity contrasting strangely with the im- 
petuous haste of youth, and ever, as he 
looked upward, the likeness grew. Others 
saw in him what he could not see himself, 
as, day by day, he reflected more and more 
vividly the likeness of heaven, till, reaching 
the ocean at length, he ceased to be a stream, 
and ascended through the atmosphere to join, 
in very truth, the clouds he so much loved. 


























RUSSIAN DISSENTERS AND THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT. 
By an ENGLISH RESIDENT IN RUSSIA. 


FIRST PAPER. 


Ar NE of the most interesting of 

the many phenomena con- 
nected with the life of the 
Russian people is the peculiar 
trend of their mind towards 
religious independence. The 
Russian peasant—and of the 
eighty millions of Russians about seventy 
millions are peasants—is greatly given to re- 
ligion. Most of the thought that he can spare 
from his toil and his pleasure is directed to 
the unseen things of the other world. The 
Orthodox Church of his land, which goes 
hand in hand with the State, contains by far 
the larger majority of the people: but cor- 
responding to the undercurrent of dissatis- 
faction with the State is the strong current of 
dissatisfaction with the Church. Under the 





seeming calm of uniformity there are great 
forces of dissent at work which Church and 
State combined are powerless to resist. 
Dissent, with its origin in past centuries, 
has fixed deep roots in the soil, and its im- 
portance may be gauged when [ state that 
within the empire of the Tsar there are from 
thirteen to fourteen millions of Russians not 
in communion with the State Church. The 
Stundists and Baptists, of whose cruel treat- 
ment we have heard so much lately, and 
have heeded so little, are nothing numeri- 
cally to the millions of Old Believers, Old 
Ritualists, and others scattered all over the 
empire from Poland to the Chinese frontier, 
from the shores of the Arctic Ocean to the 
vineyards of the Crimea. 

The principal dissenting sects existing in 
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tussia at the present had their origin at 
the period when the great dissent, or Laskol, 
as the Russians term it, took place. The 
clergy were certainly the most ignorant 
body of Christian ministers in Europe. 
Most of them, doubtless, could read, but 
that was the extent of their knowledge. 1 
am not saying they understood what they 
read ; as a matter of fact many of them did 
not. The books of the Scriptures and of the 
ritual of the Church are in the ancient 
Slavonic language, and it often happened in 
the sixteenth century that a Russian clergy- 
man would proceed right through his cum- 
brous ritual without understanding even the 
gist of what he was saying. It was to men 
of this stamp that the old Church writings 
had been entrusted. Those of them who 
could write copied them in a mechanical way 
(just as we might copy Chinese characters 
with more or less precision), and control of 
any sort over the correctness of the copies 
was most imperfect. A MS. was considered 
valuable the fewer erasures and corrections 
appeared on its surface. Mistakes followed 
mistakes, and neither priests nor flocks knew 
that the text of their sacred books was 
gradually becoming so corrupt as to en- 
danger the purity of the doctrine of the 
Church. There were, however, a few learned 
priests still left, and this lamentable state 
of affairs went to their hearts. Early in 
the sixteenth century they petitioned Tsar 
Vassily to have the various texts collated. 
A monk known to Russian history as Maxim 
the Greek was sent for from Mount Athos 
to undertake this work. His work lasted 
for years, and the reforms and alterations he 
suggested angered and embittered the clergy 
to an extreme degree. They were not slow 
to recognise that his work was a biting com- 
ment on their incapacity and ignorance. The 
grossest libels about Maxim were circulated, 
intrigues against him were set on foot by 
the clergy, and at last they succeeded in 
having him sentenced to imprisonment in a 
monastery for “corrupting the text of the 
Church.” 

When Ivan the Terrible ascended the 
throne the unsatisfactory nature of affairs 
was brought to his notice. He called a 
council in 1551. The council was an abso- 
lute failure. Its leaders were ignorant of 
the best MSS. existing. They used imper- 
fect MSS. as references, and set the seal of 
their authority to the changes they made 
without sufficient investigation. Of course 
matters were made worse. The first Tsar of 
the house of Romanoff gave a learned monk, 
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Dionysius, carte blanche in the revision of the 
texts, but again the clergy raised a storm of 
opposition, and the Tsar, unable to protect 
his own instrument, consented to his im- 
prisonment in chains. In the meantime the 
Patriarch of Constantinople had declared 
certain portions of the Russian ritual hetero- 
dox. From Jerusalem came similar declara- 
tions. Thereupon the most powerful and 
most famous of Rassian patriarchs, Nikon, 
took the matter in hand. The Tsar Alexis 
was on his side, and called a great council 
to his aid (1654). The council met at 
Moscow. The clergy objected, stormed, 
intrigued, but Nikon persevered. The most 
venerated of the MSS. of the Greek Church 
were brought from Constantinople and 
Mount Athos, and the council decided to 
abide by the best ancient authorities. But 
all the same, the opposition in favour of the 
corrupted versions grew stronger. The war 
was all about the most vapid of externals, 
about points which to a robust understand- 
ing have no importance. Men raged and 
stormed in debate as to whether the sign of 
the cross should be made with two or with 
three extended fingers : as to how the word 
Jesus should be spelt ; whether “ Allelujah ” 
should be repeated twice or thrice at certain 
parts of the service, and so on. Nikon’s 
opponents supported themselves by refer- 
ence to versions and customs formerly in 
use, and styled themselves “ Old Believers” 
and “Old Ritualists.” All the lower clergy 
were on their side, so was the great mass of 
the people. Nikon’s enemies increased ; the 
nobles took part against him, and the Tsar 
was subjected to pressure to depose him. 
Nikon might have weathered the storm, but 
instead he laid down his patriarchal dignity 
and retired to a monastery. So great was 
the confusion consequent upon the resigna- 
tion of Nikon that the Tsar was again 
obliged to call an cecumenical council of the 
patriarchs of the Greek Church. It met at 
Moscow in 1666. All Nikon’s reforms were 
approved, and those who opposed them ex- 
communicated. Nikon’s history after this 
is pathetic and tragical enough, but it is out- 
side the scope of this paper. After the 
council of 1666 the nation was divided be- 
tween the adherents and the opponents of 
the Niconian reforms. The “Old Believers,” 
as soon as they realised what their excom- 
munication meant, broke out into the mad- 
dest excesses of fanaticism. Amidst scenes 
of the wildest confusion in Moscow and 
elsewhere, the State took terrible vengeance 
on them. Numbers were chained in gangs 
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and sent to the Solovetsky Monastery on 
the shores of the White Sea, where their 
history and doings form a terribly tragic 
story. While the troops were imprisoning 
and flogging them, thousands gained the 
crown of martyrdom by setting fire to their 
own houses. Their principal leader, a priest 
called Avakum (Habakuk), was, with three 
of his companions, burnt alive. Nikita, 
another leader, was beheaded; so was Prince 
Khovanski. Thousands were imprisoned 
in loathsome dungeons, hunted into inhos- 
pitable regions to starve, torn from their 
families, beaten with knouts. The Raskol, 
notwithstanding all this, continued at its 
full strength. The schismatics grew narrower 
and more bitter. Their desire grew for 
complete separation from the rest of their 
kind. Every trifling divergence of opinion 
between them and the Orthodox, every 
shade of difference of thought, of custom, of 
manners, and language, became the ground 
of fresh differences, and the foundation of 
new sects. To count up the various Russian 
sects that have risen and vanished during 
the last two hundred years, and to give an 
idea of their points of divergence one from 
another, would require a work of many 
volumes. The date of the ccumenical 
council (1666) connected it somehow in the 
minds of the sectaries with Antichrist. This 
idea gained ground when Peter the Great 
began to introduce his Western reforms. 
He was the Prince of Darkness; 666 was 
woven into everything ; the new Imperial 
arms were the seal of Antichrist ; the com- 
mand to shave the beard a command to dis- 
figure the likeness of the Almighty; the 
change of the beginning of the year from 
September to January was the introduction 
of the year of Satan. They supported this 
latter thesis with profound argument. 
“How could the world be created in 
January, as the new regulation would have 
it, when apples are not ripe in that month ; 
and apples were necessary for the tempta- 
tion of our first parents?” This is a sample 
of the futilities that engaged the attention 
of the Old Believers. 

Their greatest difficulty soon presented 
itself. Only one bishop had attached him- 
self to their party, and when he died, and 
all the priests of his consecration also died, 
no one remained whose consecration of their 
clergy they could recognise as valid. Two 
views thereupon arose. One party decided 
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to recognise the holiness of priestly conse- 
cration in the Orthodox Church, the other 
party decided to conduct their services 
without priests of any sort. The former 
are known in Russia as Popovtsy (sects 
having priests), the latter as Bezpopovtsy 
(priestless sects). 

The priestless sects are many. 

1. The Pomértsy (dwellers by the lake — 
probably Lake Onega). All new adherents 
to this sect must be rebaptized. This ap- 
plies also to converts from another priestless 
sect. Each member of the community pos- 
sesses the right to baptize and hear confes- 
sion. A marriage by an Orthodox priest is 
not valid. Suicide by fire, or “ fire baptism,” 
as the Pomértsy call it, is considered as 
well-pleasing in the sight of God. They 
pray for the Tsar, but omit to mention his 
titles. In Orthodox prayers his style and 
titles are all presented to the Deity. Their 
principal settlements lie between Lake 
Onega and the White Sea, especially on the 
river Vygo. 

2. The Philipévtsy, a branch of the Po- 
mortsy, but hating them bitterly. Their 
founder was a monk called Philip. They 
have altogether ceased to pray for the Tsar, 
and “fire baptism” until lately was a much- 
coveted form of death among them. Their 
founder and thirty-eight of his followers 
burnt themselves alive. The numbers of 
this fanatical sect are gradually diminishing. 
No one desires to belong to a body one of 
whose tenets is that salvation is rarely found 
by those who do not die a violent death, 

3. The Kapitévtsy are also fire baptists. 
This is one of the oldest of the priestless 
sects, dating from Nikon’s day. 

4. The Fedoséyevtsy. These are by far the 
most numerous of the priestless sects, num- 
bering about two millions. They dwell in 
villages in the province of Nijni Novgorod, 
and derive their name from Theodosius, one 
of the most influential of their founders. 
Not only do they discard all priests, but 
they are no believers in the efficacy of any 
sacrament. Food prepared by a person of a 
different confession is unclean in their eyes. 
In general they are a moral people, although 
their attitude towards the seventh command- 
ment might be amended with advantage. 
Several colonies of them have emigrated 
lately to Austria, Prussia, and Poland. 
Their leader or chief lives in Moscow—a 
well-to-do merchant, 


(To be continued.) 
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BROTHER IS SLEEPING. 


BROTHER is sleeping, 
Lashes droop o’er laughing eyes, 
That into mine, at morning rise, 
Come peeping—peeping. 


With eager zest 
He watched you little ones at play, 
Then, like a tired birdie, lay 

Upon my breast. 


A passing breeze 
Stooped down to murmur, as it went, 
A lullaby, and left a scent 

Of lilac trees, 


Across the lea 
The setting sun sent golden beams 
To kiss, and lead him off in dreams 
Away from me. 


Yet he is mine, 
For ere he had to dreamland flown 
I felt his fingers round mine own 
Gently entwine, 


As if to say, 
The half-fledged wings of fancy yearn 
For flight, yet fluttering nestward turn, 
Awhile to stay. 


Lie there, my bliss! 
And angels guard thee in thy sleep, 
While o'er thee silent shadows creep 
With good-night kiss. 


KRIC WENTWORTH. 


_—_ -— —___— 
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By NEWMAN HALL, D.D. 
THIRD PAPER, 


N my last paper I referred to 
Dr. Chalmers, whom, how- 
ever, I met only once. Dr. 
Guthrie was a dear personal 
friend during many years. 
His tall, spare, imposing 
figure; his noble head with 

flowing locks; his eye sparkling with genius 

and fun; his features, smiling beneficence, 
are indelibly impressed on my memory. In 
preaching he suggested the idea of a vene- 
rable Jewish prophet, warning against sin 
and empty ceremonial, while with glowing 
fervour proclaiming the boundless love of 

God. 

I have seen congregations alternately sub- 
dued to tears by his pathos, and with diffi- 
culty restraining laughter at his holy humour. 
He abounded, sometimes he over-abounded, 
in illustrations, from history, biography, 
science, nature. He “laid the whole creation 
under tribute,” especially the sea. He did 
not always keep the main subject in mind, 
so that his vivid pictures drew attention 
away from his argument. He told me that 





when a country parson it was his custom on 
Monday to meet the young men and women 
employed in house or farm, and ask how 
much of his sermon they remembered ; and 
he always found that those teachings were 
remembered best, and sometimes solely, 
which were illustrated. So he resolved that 
henceforth when, using the Gospel bow, de- 
siring his arrow to hit the mark, he would 
always “ wang it.” 

It might appear that his discourses were 
extemporanecous, so perfectly free and natural 
was the delivery. On the contrary, they 
were the result of great painstaking, not in 
the thinking alone, but in the verbal expres- 
sion. I have seen some of his manuscripts 
with almost every sentence scored, corrected, 
and sometimes re-written. His “divisions ” 
were often very simple and striking. I re- 
member hearing him preach from Acts ix. 6, 
Conversion: 1. Devowt—“ Lord”; 2. Prac- 
tical—“*To do”; 3. Personal—* What wilt 
Thou have me to do?” Some may think, as 
was said to a friend of mine, an old Welsh 
pastor, in reference to a far inferior preacher, 
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“There was nothing particular in the sermon 
—old bones.” He replied, ** But what about 
the gravy?” How rich was Guthrie’s gravy, 
making palatable to the most careless, and 
fresh to those most familiar with them, the 
old foundation truths of the Gospel, which 
he never ceased to reiterate with ever new 
attractiveness and unction. 

He was very zealous in the cause of tem- 
perance. In reference to my tractate, ‘ The 
Scriptural Claims of Teetotalism,” he wrote 
to me: “I will consider it an honour to have 
your tract dedicated to me. I hope it will 
be scattered over England thick as snow- 
flakes. When, as one of the parochial minis- 
ters of Edinburgh, I laboured among the 
lowest classes, I was met at every corner by 
the demon of drink. I found it utterly use- 
less to attempt to evangelise the heathen, 
and raise the lapsed masses, without the aid 
of total abstinence. With all my trust in 
the promises of God, and blessings of the 
Holy Spirit, I felt that I must be able, as a 
worthy leader, to say to the people not For- 
ward, but Follow! I am convinced that it 
is the duty of every one who would do his 
utmost for the glory of God and the good of 
his fellow-creatures, to discountenance by 
his example the use of intoxicating stimu- 
lants, the cause of almost all our poverty 
and crime, the great fountain of domestic 
discord and misery; while the lives they 
destroy and the souls they ruin are to be 
numbered by tens of thousands.” He said 
to me one day: “TI tried a little port wine 
once by advice of a doctor who said that 
without it I should cease to preach, and soon 
die. I soon gave it up as a blunder, and, 
you see, I am still alive, and still preach, 
and am stronger in health, clearer in head, 
heavier in purse, lighter in heart, and better 
all over.” 

He was gifted with great humour, by 
which he enlivened while often strengthen- 
ing his theme. I once heard him speaking 
on the Sustentation Scheme for the clergy of 
the Free Church. Some persons complained 
that too much was being done for their sup- 
port, and that they should go forth as of 
old “without scrip or purse.” With what a 
look of satirical fun he said, “Yes, they 
wandered about in sheepskins and goat- 
skins! I wonder how you would like to see 
Candlish and myself walking along Princes 
Street, I in a sheepskin and he in a goatskin.” 
This good-natured pleasantry on his colleague 
convulsed the assembly, and no doubt helped 
the collection. 

I remember another example of his wit. 
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It occurred at a large dinner-party given by 
Sir Titus and Lady Salt at their Yorkshire 
mansion, Crow Nest. A company of Free 
Church clergy were a house-party includ- 
ing Dr. Lindsay Alexander, Dr. Raleigh, 
Mr. Binney, Mr. Balgarnie, and others. 
Mr. Binney had a strong repugnance to 
caper-sauce ; and when this was handed to 
him he gave such a startling negative as to 
attract general attention, some of the guests 
fearing some attack of illness, when Guthrie, 
who was sitting next, turned anxiety into 
laughter by saying, “It’s only Binney cutting 
his capers.” 

I remember an amusing story of his re- 
specting Dr. Chalmers mistaking a preacher’s 
failure of memory for a rhetorical artifice. 
A neighbouring pastor, at Morningside, 
begged the great orator that, if ever he 
should do him the honour to come to his 
church, he would inform him ef his intention, 
that he might be adequately prepared, and 
not be agitated by suddenly seeing him 
among his hearers. Due notice was sent, 
and the pastor made special preparation, 
carefully committing his sermon to memory. 
In the midst of delivery this failed him, and 
he paused several seconds, anxious to recover 
the missing link. Soon afterwards, Chalmers 
met him in the street, and said with emphasis, 
“Cultivate the pause/ cultivate the pause, 
brother!” Great was the preacher’s distress 
at having the blunder, which had already 
deeply annoyed him, thus emphasised by 
the great man whose approval he had so 
desired. Again they met, and again Chalmers 
said, “ Remember the pause.” ‘ Oh, Doctor, 
do spare me! you don’t know the pain that 
blunder has cost me!” ‘Qh, brother, I 
thought it was done for effect, and very suc- 
cessful it was. Do it again—cultivate the 
pause!” Good advice for many preachers, 
whose sermons would be much more likely 
to be understood and be more impressive if, 
as in conversation, a few seconds of silence 
should enable the hearers to consider what 
has been said before the torrent of words 
has carried away the thoughts. Guthrie 
knew the beauty both of the foaming 
cataract, the sweeping current, and the tran- 
quil pool in the stream of his most effective 
discourses. 

He greatly delighted in sailing excursions, 
mountain rambles, and fishing for trout and 
salmon. I once asked him whether he 
thought fishing for amusement was cruelty 
toanimals ? He replied, with a funny twin- 
kle, “I think the fish like it, for I one day 
caught a very big trout which had a hook 
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and bit of line in his mouth. He so liked it 
that he came for some more, and snatched 
my bait with an appetite!” 

He was eminently godly. His religion 
was ardent in all circumstances and compa- 
nies. How tender, devout, earnest were his 
prayers! He rejoiced in hope. He went to 
heaven from Hastings full of holy peace. A 
few days before the end he asked for a mirror 
to look at his face, saying, “I am like a 
sailor inspecting the shore to see how near I| 
am getting to port.” 

Dr. Guthrie’s zeal for the “ Sustentation 
Fund” suggests the name of another emi- 
nent Scottish divine, Dr. E. B. Ramsay, Dean 
of Edinburgh, a man of varied accomplish- 
ments, widely known as the author of 
“Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Cha- 
racter.” He relates how, soon after the 
Disruption, a member of some Free Kirk con- 
gregation returned to the Established Church. 
His former pastor chancing to meet him, 
bluntly accosted him, “Ay, man, John, an’ 
ye’ve left us ; what micht be your reason for 
that? Did ye think it wasna a guid eneuch 
road we was gaun?” “Qu, I dare say it 
was guid eneuch road and a braw road ; but, 
O minister, the tolls were unco high.” 

Besides meeting the Dean at his own 
house, I was a fellow-guest when he rendered 
me signal service at one of Mr. Gladstone’s 
breakfast parties. The conversation turned 
on the subject of interchange of pulpits be- 
tween preachers of the Established and the 
Free Churches. The Prime Minister, while 
cherishing broad personal sympathies, never- 
theless maintained that it would be unfair 
and open to abuse if non-episcopal preachers, 
bound by no ecclesiastical vows, should be 
admitted to pulpits the regular occupants of 
which were legally responsible for what they 
preached. I replied that no clergyman would 
invite a man who preached “another gospel,” 
or was likely to take an unfair advantage of 
the courtesy; that the rector would be 
responsible for what his substitute uttered ; 
and that though Nonconformists differed 
from one another, no such difficulties arose 
from their constant habits of interchange. 
But as the advocacy had been left to my 
poor self, I felt alarmed at fighting a duel, 
single-handed, with the greatest master of 
debate, when happily the Dean came up in 
support, and argued my cause in a manner 
worthy of all the dialectic skill arrayed on 
the other side. In memory of this occasion 
the Dean kindly sent me a copy of his book, 
now lying before me, from the title-page of 
which I copy the inscription, “To the Rey. 


OF PERSONS I HAVE MET. 


Newman Hall, in Memoriam, an interesting 
meeting at Prime Minister’s Breakfast, June 
2, 1872, from the author of these Reminis- 
cences, E. B. Ramsay, June 22, 1872.” 
While thus garrulous on Scotch divines, I 
may be excused for referring to Dr. A. K. H. 
Boyd, Principal of St. Andrew’s University, 
and recently Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Established Church. My sketches are of 
persons passed away, but as Dr. Boyd has 
done me the honour of a reference in his 
Reminiscences, I may be pardoned for this 
liberty with the living. I had the privilege 
of making his acquaintance in this manner : 
Many years ago, being at Chamounix on a 
Sunday, I was sorry to find that the law of 
Savoy forbad any Protestant Church to be 
erected. So I asked the landlord of the hotel 
for the use of the salle 4 manger for an even- 
ing service. He said it was at his peril, but 
we could do as we liked out of doors. So 
placing some chairs near the rumbling torrent 
a good congregation gathered, to whom after 
evening prayers had been read by a clergy- 
man of the Church of England I preached. 
Similar services were continued on Sunday 
evenings, which led to strong appeals being 
made to the Government, the result being 
the erection of the pretty episcopal church 
standing on a picturesque knoll, just outside 
the village. To this I went with special 
interest, as in a very humble sense one of its 
founders. Being alone, on a knapsack jour- 
ney, I thought I would try and find a com- 
panion for a stroll, and my eye lighted on a 
cultured and clerical-looking man, whom I 
addressed in a casual way on coming out. 
We then had a delightful walk together. 
Next day I renewed the acquaintance in a 
restaurant at Geneva, and soon after found 
myself seated beside him in the express for 
Paris. I intended to have passed the night 
unconsciously ; but little sleep did I either 
get or desire, so full of interest was my com- 
panion’s talk. He seemed to know most of 
the literary men of the day, and had anec- 
dotes of them without end. I heard so 
much about Archbishop Whately that I have 
since seemed to know him personally. My 
companion was talking with him about popu- 
lar superstition when the dread of dining ina 
party of thirteen was referred to as a laugh- 
able absurdity. Whately surprised him by 
saying solemnly, “I for one should not like 
to do so.” ‘ You astonish me; I could not 
have conceived you sharing this objection.” 
“No. Iassure you I should object to dine 
thirteen — if there was only dinner for 
twelve.” Some friends after dining with the 
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Archbishop asked him to show them a speci- 
men of Irish wit. Taking a stroll in the 
street he asked a crossing-sweeper to tell 
him which of the two the devil would take 
if he was obliged to secure one of them. 
“‘Plase your riverence, ask Father Malony 
yonder.” ‘No; I want your own opinion.” 
“Och, your riverence, I’m sorry to say he’d 
take mc!” ‘“ Why so, Pat?” “Och, because 
he’s sure of your riverence at any time!” 

As he referred to one author after another, 
I playfully asked if he happened to know 
A. B.C. D., &c. He confessed to being “A. 
K. H. B.” So I did not wonder at the in- 
terest of the conversation of one whose “ Re- 
creations of a Country Parson” were being 
read with so much enjoyment. We got upon 
the subject of Establishment. He thought 
that Christian governments should care for 
the religion of the people. I contended that 
the authority of the Church was higher than 
that of the State, which had no right or 
capacity as such, to interfere with the doc- 
trines and worship of a spiritual body deriv- 
ing its authority from Christ Himself. This 
subject was prolific of talk. We separated 
in Paris. A few days after I received a 
letter from him, saying, that in a shop win- 
dow in London he recognised my photo- 
graph, and learned my name, and expressed 
his regret that he had not known it before, 
that we might have conversed more on the 
work on which we were both engaged. He 
had taken me for a barrister, with very high 
church views. Since then we have inter- 
changed our books, and had some interesting 
conferences. Dr. Boyd has had much influ- 
ence in introducing more of the liturgical 
element into Presbyterian worship. 

I have only space for little more than a 
nominal reference to some of the older clergy 
of the free churches in Yorkshire. Dr. Win- 
ter Hamilton of Leeds held a distinguished 
position for character and learning. His 
eloquence was rather ponderous and magni- 
loquent, but in him it had become natural. 
He had a generous and devout heart. He 
assisted at my ordination, and when in the 
prayer of dedication solemn confession was 
made of the shortcomings of ministers, big 
tears were seen flowing down his cheeks. 
Once at a dinner party he took notice in 
a humorous but rather satirical way of 
something I said, but he sought me out in 
the grounds soon after, and in a very touch- 
ing way asked me to pardon what was likely 
but was not meant to grieve me. I was 
deeply impressed with this illustration of 
Christian humility in one so much older and 
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so widely honoured, thus speaking to one 
just out of college and unknown. 

As often happens, solemnity was linked 
with fun. When Chairman of the Congre- 
gational Union his eloquent oration was in- 
terrupted by the loud cheers which greeted 
the entrance of John Angell James. He 
looked up from his paper, and seeing who it 
was suid, “ Honour to whom honour is due.” 
Another interruption followed on the en- 
trance of a brother of totally different style, 
about whom there was an excited contro- 
versy, and who had some devoted partizans 
who always loudly cheered him. Again, 
looking up, Hamilton quietly said, “ And 
custom to whom custom.” 

In Hull were many eminently useful clergy- 
men, such as the venerable Thomas Dykes, 
the incumbent of St. John’s; the Rev. John 
Scott, grandson of the commentator; the 
Rev. Thomas Stratten, of Fish Street Chapel ; 
and the Rev. James Sibree, who has recently 
died, after sixty years’ faithful service there, 
winning the respect of all parties; the Rev. 
William Clowes, one of the founders of the 
Primitive Methodist Church; and the Rev. 
Andrew Jukes, curate of St. John’s, whose 
licence was withdrawn by Archdeacon Robert 
Wilberforce, because he refused to cancel a 
printed sermon in which he maintained that 
the true unity of the Church was not uni- 
formity of system and ceremony, but union 
in the love and service of Christ. The Arch- 
deacon soon after sought his own unity in 
the Roman Church. Mr. Jukes ministered 
for some years on Plymouth Brethren lines, 
and subsequently returned to the Church of 
England. In true brotherhood he still labours 
both by voice and pen. His volumes on the 
earlier books of the Bible are very widely 
circulated. 

I remember with much admiration and 
affection my friend Dr. Enoch Mellor, of 
Halifax, to which town, after a short ministry 
in succession to Dr. Raffles, at Liverpool, he 
returned, resuming his former pastorate, in 
which he closed his ministry. Of literary 
culture, theological lore, keen logical faculty, 
rich imagination, and mastery of clear Saxon 
English, with natural and impressive delivery, 
large congregations gathered round him. 
He was a favourite both with the rich and 
poor keen-witted Yorkshiremen who crowded 
his church. They talked with proud owner- 
ship of “our Enoch.” His preaching suggested 
to me the figure of an iron pillar adorned 
with traceried foliage and flowers. Some 
preaching is solely one or the other—both 
should be combined. Sermon-making was 
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his passion. He was always selecting texts, 
collecting illustrations, asking his brethren 
about their recent sermons, or giving out- 
lines of his own. We often had long walks 
together on the wolds, and once on the Alps, 
when it was a delight to us both to concoct 
sermons—one suggesting a text, the other 
‘opening it out,” then the one giving “ head 
first,” the other “ head second,” and so on, 
with suggestions of illustrations and practical 
lessons ; and afterwards, by agreement, each 
in his own pulpit delivering the common 
sermon on the next Sunday. I specially 
remember one of these, prepared on Mount 
St. Bernard, on “ Thy righteousness is like 
the great mountains.” Dr. Mellor still preaches 
by his works on “‘ The Atonement,” “‘ Priest- 
hood,” “The Hem of the Garment,” &c., &c. 

Among laymen I must not forget my old 
friend Sir Francis Crossley. I first knew 
him when he occupied a small house in Hali- 
fax, on the site of which he afterwards 
erected a magnificent Roman villa, now used 
as a public library and museum. Near to it 
is the People’s Park he presented to the town. 
Being a true man he was not so little as to 
be ashamed of his origin, but rather boasted 
that his mother had been a domestic servant 
with eight pounds’ wage, and that his father 
had worked with his own hands at the loom. 
I often visited and prayed with his aged 
mother, who preferred to continue to reside 
in the old and humble homestead near the 
great mill, and well I remember her hearty 
Amens in response to the petitions offered. 
The patent for tapestry carpets had just been 
taken out, and the factory business advanced 
with great strides. Mr. Crossley and his 
brothers John and Joseph were zealous Con- 
gregationalists, but promoted gospel and 
philanthropic work beyond the boundaries of 
sect. He was not ashamed of evangelising 
methods. I remember how he stood beside 
me holding my hat, when preaching to a 
crowd from a wall, he being at the time 
mayor of the town. When he became M.P. 
for the West Riding and a baronet he re- 
mained the simple Frank Crossley of former 
years, and was so regarded, loved, and some- 
times styled by his fellow-townsmen. At a 
meeting, when he spoke I was amused at a 
working man calling out to the Bart., M.P., 
“Spak oop, Frank laad ! ” 

I cannot forget the following anecdote he 
related to me after dining with the rector of 
St. Martin’s, Trafalgar Square, the church 
which the then Chancellor of the Exchequer 
attended. The rector told how he had 
visited one of his parishioners, a street- 
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sweeper, who was ill, and being asked if any 
one had been to see him, replied; “‘ Yes, Mr. 
Gladstone.” “What Gladstone?” ‘“ Why, 
Mr. Gladstone himself. He often speaks to 
me at my crossing, and, missing me, asked 
my mate if I was ill, and where [ lived, and 
so came to see me and read the Bible to me.” 
Less busy and distinguished people may 
learn a lesson of personal service to the poor 
and suffering, equally impressive whether we 
agree or differ in political opinions. 

Another old friend was Sir Titus Salt. He 
also was a “self-made man.” He described 
to me how, when walking on the quay at 
Liverpool, he observed some packages of a 
novel kind of hair. These bundles of alpaca 
had found no purchasers, the article being 
unknown. His observant eye saw its capa- 
bilities, and having made a trial of it he 
cleared the market. Thus arose the alpaca 
manufactory and the town of Saltaire. He 
was always generous with his princely for- 
tune. I remember writing to him when 
about to erect my new church in Lambeth. 
By return of post I received £500, appro- 
priated towards the “Lincoln Tower,” 
erected as a memorial of American emancipa- 
tion and international brotherhood. This was 
only a specimen of what was his habit. His 
contributions to commerce and philanthropy 
well entitled him to the baronetcy, which, 
with his friend Crossley, he received through 
Mr. Gladstone. 

There were many examples in the North 
of men who without early advantages of 
education attained to great eminence, and 
occupied worthily positions of trust and au- 
thority. I will mention an extreme case, 
personally known, without giving any name. 
The mayor of a certain town, much respected 
for good-sense, justice, and generosity, did 
not disguise his lack of scholarship, and 
shared in the laughter his blunders often 
caused. I heard him say in a public meet- 
ing soon after his appointment, “I intend to 
do all I can to the detriment of my native town, 
and to walk in the steps of my successor /” 
Xeferring to the Russian war just breaking 
out, he designated the Czar as “That great 
democrat of the North!” Presiding as chief 
magistrate at a trial, he said of a litigant, 
“Let the witness get down; he’s got no 
locum standum.” The clerk to the magis- 
trates, a friend of mine, whispered locus 
standi, to which the mayor responded loudly, 
“locus standi, yes—I never learnt French.” 

In future papers I shall refer to Dean 
Stanley, John Bright, Bishop Wilberforce, 
Spurgeon, and some American celebrities. 
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IN THE LIGHT OF JESUS. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tHe Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Ilymn: ‘ From God descends a holy dove.” 
Lesson: Matt. xvi. 21—28., 
Text: ‘In Thy light we shall see light.” 


a1OW many children would live 
—I think, indeed, all true 
children would live—a good 
and noble life if they were 
only sure what it was that 
was good and noble, and that 
God wished them to live it, 
and would rejoice in it if they didso. If 
only they knew just what it was that God 
wished! What a changed world would the 
world of children be then ! 

But in matters of religion children are left 
to shape life much as they will. In things 
affecting their father’s house, about that 
father’s will, they are taught daily. But in 
things which please their heavenly Father 
they are left without that voice and presence 
which is the voice and the presence of the 
children’s angel—without Jesus, who alone 
is the light of life, and leads in the paths 
which are right and blessed and pleasing 
both to children and to God. 

Children need a leader, and Jesus wishes 
to be leader to them. He has just His old 
love for them. ‘Suffer little children to 
come unto Me” is His pleading still, His 
pleading with everybody, especially with 
parents. For Jesus is the Light of Life to 
children. 

The sky at summer noon is filled with 
light. When that is so, we need no candle 
to see light, light is everywhere ; and in its 
rays we see all things besides: all paths, 
all rivers and pools, all walls and pits and 
ditches and stones in the way. Dangers of 
the dark night are no dangers now, for we 
see them and avoid them. We know what 
we are doing, and where we are going, and 
make our way straightly and safely to where 
we would be. In summer noon-light we 
see light, what it is and what it does. 

What the summer’s day sun is to the 
roads and the fields, just that Jesus is to life 
and its duties and ways. He is the bright 
summer, the skies full of light, of the soul. 
His shining comes into the mind and heart, 
and fills daily duties. When He is known, 
well known, honestly known, filling the 
thoughts and affections, boys and girls live 








the good life, the right and true life, the life 
which pleases God. They do it as naturally, 
as easily, as in the bright summer day they 
walk the road they want, and are as little 
doubtful and anxious lest they should be 
going wrong as they are when they are 
walking in their own garden under the 
sunny July noon. 

Now what is the light of Jesus? It is 
His bearing, His disposition, His character. 
It is what we see in His lovely life. 

What is sunshine? It is brightness and 
warmth. That, too, is Jesus. 

“Let your light so shine,” says Jesus; be 
brightness and warmth. Have a strong, 
large, genial love of men. Shed light from 
your life, as the sun sheds its rays, so that 
men may see it and feel it, and involuntarily 
thank God for it. 

There are things for which men thank 
one another, but there are other things for 
which men instinctively say, “Thank God 
for that.” Seeing these, hearing of them, 
men are deeply stirred by them, and praise 
them with feelings solemn, tender, religious. 
They are grand, terribly grand, and by what 
is born in us we somehow applaud them with 
solemn applause, and mix them up with the 
Holy Name. 

Such deeds as these have a light, a glory 
in them which men see, and which, seen, 
waken in them suspicions and memories, as 
it were, of the light and glory of God. Men 
do not reason about them ; they go to the 
conclusion that they are of heaven with one 
bound, as they go to the conclusion that the 
rain they hear falling must be falling from 
the clouds, and the day they see shining 
around them must come down out of the 
sun. 

Even men do this who have not in their 
whole nature one thought about religion. 
They cannot help themselves. 

Not long ago in a coal-mine in Wales 
there was an explosion. Loud and sudden 
as a score of cannon fired upon a battle-field, 
the thunder of it shot and vibrated along 
the long, narrow, dark passages of the place 
where scores of workmen were at work 
with their pickaxes and spades and waggons 
on the little lines which ran along the pas- 
sages with the coal to the shaft, up which 
the coal was hoisted to the top. At the 
terrible, the horrible memories which that 
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sound awakened in them, their tools dropped 
from their hands, and fast as they could 
stumble and crawl along the dark ways they 
hurried to the place where the cage was that 
took them the way out of the pit, up on to 
the surface of the earth. 

Some of the workers lay dead, killed 
by the explosion instantly where they stood 
at their work. Some were cut off from 
escape, their passage-way broken and blocked 
up by it. Others were stunned and dazed 
and helpless, None of these could reach 
the shaft, to which all that had strength for 
it made their hurried headlong flight. 

After the explosion came fire. The coal-pit 
was on fire. Great volumes of heated smoke 
came along the passage where the explosion 
had been, and made the place where the 
terrified groups gathered at the bottom of 
the shaft stifling as a great chimney. The 
first to reach it had taken the first cage (as 
they called the conveyance in which they 
were hauled up the long, dark shaft, which 
was like a very deep well), and escaped 
with little danger. The later men to arrive 
awaited its return to follow their comrades. 
While they awaited the heat of the fire 
travelled nearer, and the heat became intense. 
Breathing was painful. The next cage-full 
went up. By the time of its return life had 
become almost unbearable. The place was 
like a heated oven. Once more the cage filled 
to run up, and when the last man it could 
carry had to enter there must be three men 
left. It was doubtful if in the minutes that 
passed whilst it went up and came down 
again those three who must be left could 
possibly live. There stood these last four 
men, who remained to be saved. From these 
one man, the last that could be taken, had to 
enter it. There were four men who must 
be at once out of the place or in a few 
moments dead, and all were suffering hor- 
ribly. Every breath was of fired air. They 
were being scorched—roasted alive. A most 
terrible dying was already upon them. 

The cage was full save room for one. 

It waited. 

Not a moment was there to spare; nor 
was a moment wasted. In less time than it 
takes me to tell you, and without hesitancy, 
three of them put the youngest into the last 
place. He had probably longer to live than 
they—more life to lose. 

The cage-door closed, and the cage ascended. 
When it returned the three kindly men were 
dead. 

People will give a great deal to see 
princes ; applauding multitudes shout them- 


selves hoarse at the sight of a crowned 
head. Such ways are born in our blood. 
But it is with deeper and grander feelings 
that we in fancy look upon the pale, be- 
grimed faces of these three men lying on the 
floor of that pit, dead. It is with a rever- 
ence, with a gratitude and a ‘“ Well done,” 
which lie all too deep in us for shouts, too 
deep even for words. We look upon them 
humbled and awed, a sight almost too 
serious, too holy, too heavenly, too divine 
to look upon. 

The sacred light which shines about such 
men as these, a million-fold increased, is the 
light which shines in God, and which, all 
those years in Galilee, shone in Jesus. 

That light is in two words—DENY THY- 
SELF ! 

Nothing but that. That is the sun that 
shone, and for ever shines, in the soul of 
Jesus. Self-denial, both in humble, lowly, 
gentle family ways, and as the master of 
great powers—that was the spirit of Jesus, 
In His light we can see light. .By His life, 
and only by that, we can live our own lives 
aright, and have a bit of heaven on earth. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Jesus, when here the Nazarenes.” 
Lesson; Matt. v. 43—49. 
Text: ‘‘The common people heard Him gladly.” 


THERE was the cry of a child. It was 
nothing more than one hears a hundred 
times a day as one goes along the populated 
streets of a town. 

The cry fell upon the ear of a man—an 
ordinary man—a carpenter, strolling along 
the street with his hands in his pockets. 
He had a common dress—a common look. 
Such a man was he as we pass by the dozen 
on the footpath of every town we take a 
walk in. He lived by his hands, which just 
now were unoccupied, like scores of others 
who were in the same spot. 

He could plane and saw and drive a nail ; 
could smoke his pipe, and perhaps get cross. 
It was upon this man’s ear the cry of the 
child fell. 

He had reached a little crowd that was 
gathering opposite a house which had a shop 
at the bottom of it, and many living rooms, 
each with two windows in it, rising one above 
another several stories high. The living- 
rooms were entered by a door and a passage 
at the side of the shop. 

The crowd had been sauntering along the 
two sides of the street in which the house 
stood when some one stopped to look at 
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a little curl of smoke coming through a 
broken pane of glass in one of the windows 
of the third story. What could it mean! 
A score of people looking at it were asking 
themselves that question when the carpenter 
reached the spot where they were standing, 
when he fancied that from the same room as 
the smoke there came the cry of a child. 

It might not be the cry of a child. There 
might be no cry at all. He knew nobody 
there. It was at least no child of his—no 
child he loved. If a child cried at all it was 
not his child. -He had, as the world counts 
something to do with it, nothing to do with it. 

Had he wished he could have excused 
himself from taking any notice of the faint 
sounds. With the rest he might have stood 
and stared at the little wreath of grey smoke 
going from the broken window up the brick- 
work front of the house. 

Some of the crowd said, “ Where is a 
policeman ? send for one.” Others said that 
some one should let them know at the fire 
station. But for the most part they stood 
and stared and dreamily wondered. They 
might be going to see a fire ; a crowd always 
finds that exciting. 

It was just then that the sauntering car- 
penter reached the spot. People were run- 
ning to see the sight. In London crowds 
soon gather, be it for never so small a thing ; 
but the crowd that hastens under the pros- 
pect of the sight of a fire—a house on fire— 
soon becomes immense. With one accord 
and pressure the street is blocked with it. 

Happily the carpenter came to the spot 
while there was yet room for him to get 
near, near enough to catch the weak sound 
of a child’s voice. There was no mistake 
to him about what sound it was. It darted 
like knives through his heart. A child must 
be in that room! It was on fire! In an 
instant he made for the door to the passage 
leading to those upper rooms. It was locked. 
He threw himself against it with the force 
of a dozen sledge-hammers. It yielded and 
swung open with a bang. He rushed up the 
stairs to the landing from which the room 
with the fire in it was entered. The door of 
it was locked. Another bang of his whole 
weight against this and it swung open. With 
the opening of it rushed out columns of 
dense black smoke. He was stifled. The 
heat was unbearable. He drew back. 

Suddenly the thought flashed upon him 
that the heat and smoke would be greatest 
at the top of the room. He went down on 
to his hands and knees. The heat and 
the thickness of the smoke were intense. 
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They burnt and choked him. Great drops 
of sweat stood upon his brow; his clothes 
stuck to him as if they had been wet through 
with rain. Every drop of sweat was like 
scalding water. 

On his hands and knees he groped about, 
peering through burning eyes into the soft 
blackness, but found nothing. He had 
scarcely more than entered the room. In 
the street he had heard the child ; there was 
no sound of it now. Would that it would 
but moan. He could not see an inch 
before him. He would be burnt to death 
himself sooner than let a child be burnt to 
death. But there seemed to be no child 
here. Still, there might be one. 

To breathe less dense smoke into his lungs 
he went down flat on to his stomach, closed 
his eyes from the burning air, and, as best 
he could, held his breath, creeping about on 
the floor and feeling out with his hands if he 
might feel a child. He must have given it 
up but for that strength of manhood which, 
in wholly unselfish moments, nerves and sus- 
tains men doing noble things. After ter- 
ribly anxious moments, which seemed to him 
almost years, he touched something. It was 
the leg of a cot. His hand followed up the 
leg, feeling inquiringly towards its little bed- 
ding. He thrust it among the clothes. He 
touched a limb. It wasa baby’sarm. He 
grasped it, lifted it down to where he lay 
upon the floor, folded it inside his coat, and, 
clasping it to his breast with one arm, by the 
other pulled himself along the floor to the 
door. How he found the door he never 
knew. Burnt, faint, sick, stifled, well-nigh 
dead, he reached the landing, by this time 
as full of smoke as the room, though not so 
scorching. He reached the stairs, ran down 
them, and was again in the street more dead 
than alive, with the baby in his arms. 

There, all grew dark, and he fell to the 
ground. 

When he awoke he was in a shop, where 
he had been carried along the street out of 
the way of the crowd and the firemen, who 
had by this time reached the spot and were 
pouring water by the engines through the 
windows of the burning room. 

A woman was bending over him and bath- 
ing his brows. The moment he woke one 
thought darted through his brain. Fasten- 
ing his agonised eyes upon the woman’s face, 
“The baby ?” he gasped, and started to get 
up on to his feet. 

“The baby is at the hospital,” was the 
prompt reply, and the man sank back into 
the chair he was in. He was contented. 
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When he had recovered sufficiently, he 
rose and went out into the street again and 
home. The strength of weeks had been 
taken out of him. His life had been risked 
—how it had been spared seemed a miracle 
—all for a child of whom he knew nothing 
save that it was a child—a child in danger. 
That was all ; but that was enough. 

Happily the world is full of men who will 
do such things. There is nothing to distin- 
guish them. No crown is on their brows ; 
no robes hang from their shoulders. They 
have rough heads, maybe ; their clothes may 
be soiled and threadbare. There is only the 
kindly readiness of the heart for noble deeds 
which lies within them hidden from every 
eye but the all-seeing eye of God. 

They scarcely know what they are them- 
selves. They may never come to that severe 
test to which the carpenter came, and may 
never have the chance to show all the gran- 
deur of nature which lies buttoned under their 
coats inside their breasts. But there it is, 
in their manhood, showing itself in day-by- 
day living for their children and for the 
mother of them. 

They may not be counted pious, God-fear- 
ing people ; but they would be if they knew 
what God was like, as the people knew who 
saw Jesus, and, we are told, “heard Him 
gladly.” Could they but drink deeply of His 
beautifulness, could they but see Him and 
hear Him till they understood Him, they 
must lose their heart to Him and find Him 
their pleasant, saving friend, as did those 
who once lived in His presence. Happily, 
they shall all see Him. One day every eye 
shall see Him. Then those who pained Him 
anywhere, anyhow, shall at last understand 
what a wicked thing they have done, and be 
overwhelmed with deep, tender, genuine 
grief. They will see how they pierced Him, 
and will mourn. 

But meanwhile, though they do not love 
God, because they do not know Him, God 
loves them, for He knows them and does 
not despise their ignorance nor their day of 
small things. 

Hearts that live simply and are true to a 
child are never far from God, and He is nigh 
also to them. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ From God descends a holy dove.” 
Lesson: John xii. 20—26, 
Text; ‘ The desire of all nations.” 
Lone, long ago it was said light is 
sweet to behold. Light has many admirers. 


IN THE LIGHT OF JESUS. 


Some people have even worshipped it, and 
offered sacrifices to it. The Magi who came 
from the East to the birthplace of Jesus were 
of these people. 

Those who enjoy light are to be counted 
by millions. All the world contains who have 
eyes to see delight in it. And, oh how the 
sick, the lonely, the aged who pine the long 
winter through in their dull cellars and attics 
rejoice when its warm rays come peeping 
through their windows. It is their bright- 
ness, health and life. 

But if all people love the sunlight, few of 
them think or, thinking, ever can know what 
their life would be without it. Even when 
we have only little of it, as we have in 
dull winters, old people keep indoors, the 
sick shiver and cough—with fires in their 
bedrooms—and children going to school cry 
bitterly of chilblains. What would our 
winters be if instead of only a little sunlight 
we had none at all! 

The poor Esquimaux, who live in lands 
near the North Pole, can tell you. In their 
snow-huts, frozen hard as stone, many long 
weary months do they live, cooped up and 
huddled together to keep alive. All the 
land and sky outside is silent blackness and 
biting cold. From what we call autumn till 
spring returns not a glimmer of the sun falls 
upon it. 

“Tt will come soon, mother,” say the 
weary children, packed up in thick cloths 
and skins. 

A smile passes over the tired mother's 
face. ‘‘Soon,” she answers. 

* Oh, it is solong, mother! When will it 
come ?” they ask again and again, so sick of 
their still life, their eyes filling with tears. 

* Soon,” she again replies, again and again 
as the question is repeated. 

It is horrible without the sun and the 
white sailing clouds in the high blue heavens, 
with only the dimness and smoke of their 
low-roofed hut lighted by its ever-burning 
oil lamp, with the foul fumes it makes for 
air to breathe. 

The child prisoners are kept alive by the 
thought and hope that it will come—the 
kindly sun. With the sun’s return their 
cramped lives will be free again, their limbs 
will dance, their young blood make mirth in 
their veins. 

One thing all the long dull stuffy winter 
tells them of the sun’s return. Hung up in 
one corner of their hovel isa drum. It is 
not a plaything for them to while away the 
winter. It is their father’s drum, to be 
drummed when the sun comes back again. 
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IN THE LIGHT OF JESUS. 


The sight of the drum cheers them, and 
calls them to be brave and sensible. The 
sun will come again! That drum stands for 
the sun. 

At length the long, long weariness is nearly 
past. The men peep out of their prison, 
and come in again, and say: “The sun is 
going to rise.” Bright days will be here 
again ! 

“It is coming!” they at length peep in 
to say. 

Women and children drag themselves out, 
and at the sight of the low line of silver grey 
in the east they all go to the nearest rising 
ground and station themselves on its highest 
point to catch the first glimpse of the burn- 
ing golden brow of the morning, as once 
more it comes up to save and bless their 
lives and land. Aged and wrinkled people 
run with the rest to salute God’s cheering, 
blessed sun. 

At his first peep, with waving handker- 
chiefs, clapping hands, singing, shouting, 
dancing, and smiles and tears, they rataplan 
their drum—all telling of the grateful hearts 
which welcome his return. 

“Oh, the sun!” they sob. 
glory of the land!” 

Had you ever known, as the Esquimaux 
child knows, life for many weeks and months 
without the sun, like them you would hold 
glad festival to salute the bright thing on its 
return. 

Oh! how much brighter and grander is 
the world we live in and the life we 
live when sunlight warms and thrills our 
veins, and fills earth and sky. Then life 
is at its full ; its exploits area delight. What 
triumph and thrill of joy do we owe to the 
warm light which streams through our win- 
dows, our gardens, our strects, bathing our 
cornfields, our forests, the broad earth below 
and the vast sky above with beauty. Yet 
in all this there is but a poor picture of the 
soul which lives under the radiance of the 
life of Jesus, when He is the fair shining 
light of its world! 

And as light is the desire of all nations, for 
God made it to supply man’s needs, to give 
him life and vigour and joy, so has God 
made Jesus to give life and vigour and joy 
to man. He too is the desire of all nations. 

The light of Jesus is a different kind of 
light to that which the sun gives. The sun’s 
light is only the image of it. It is light 
like that which we feel gloriously shining on 
that carpenter who at the helpless cry of a 
child, threw himself into the locked-up burn- 
ing house instantly, without fear, without 
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thought, without bound, body and soul that 
child’s servant, to save it. That something 
which glows upon one who does such deeds 
as that is what we mean when we speak of 
light which is light to souls. 

And every man has an eye to see it, and 
to like it, and honour it when seen. The 
heart warms, swells, and thrills and triumphs 
in it. 

When you have once seen it, never again 
can life without it seem anything but a poor, 
flat, feeble thing. It moves in you, strangely 
and grandly, as it were, the sudden warmth 
and glories of the rising sunlight of Paradise. 

Happily all this is not the quality of 
wealth or of learning. It belongs to men. 
All the sons of man are capable of it, because 
they are all made to be the sons of God; and 
the adoration of it is the blessings of the life, 
and joy of heaven moving in them. 

It is “common people,” not the specially 
favoured people, great in position, name, and 
knowledge, but just the people who are born, 
live, and are buried by the million; “com- 
mon”’ as the leaves which break and spread 
in the forest, and then die and fall, and are 
swept by the winds into their graves, and 
return to dust. 

They are in all nations. And that is why, 
if men are to be ennobled and redeemed, the 
glad tidings of Jesus must be preached unto 
all nations. The followers of Jesus are to 
go to them, to them all, to live with them 
all, and to be lights to them all. Ye are the 
lights of the world, said Jesus. Men are 
waiting for your light. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ His brow the soldiers crowned with thorns.” 
Lesson: Luke vii. 36—50. 


Text: “ Arise, shine; for thy light is come.” 


I HAVE told you how when the knowledge 
of Jesus comes into the soul and fills its dark 
corners it is like light coming into the eve 
and the house, and upon the fields and hills 
around, making all things new, filling the 
gardens with the bright crimson and gold of 
millions of flowers, the woods with the song 
of happy birds, the air with glad glancing 
swallows. 

How different is the world in the month 
of December and the world in the month of 
June! 

Yet the sun brings nothing. It finds all 
here, and only quickens it. In its depths in 
barren winter the world contains all the life 
and glory of its summer. But in winter it 
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is dead and in its grave. All the earth’s 
brightness is then unseen. But it is there. 
All through winter’s bitterest cold and 
darkest days of gloom and chilly mist, what 
men love to see adorning the earth is in it, 
stripped, soundly asleep in bed, waiting for 
the skies of summer. The summer glories 
of the garden are not made but only wakened 
by the summer glories of the sky. They 
wait for their light to appear. 

Perhaps you have not thought about this. 
It is a wonderful thing, this miracle of the 
light of the world! It is the angel which 
blows the trumpet of the resurrection ! 
“ Arise,” it says to all that are in their 
graves, flowers and fruits of the earth, 
“ Arise, shine, for thy light is come.” The 
bright things which beautify and gladden the 
summers of the world are resurrections to 
the touch and voice of the sun. 

And the bright summers of the soul, its 
noblenesses and beauties, are but resurrections 
to the touch and voice of Jesus. All that is 
within the soul rises to meet His radiance in 
the mind as the flowers and fruits of the 
earth rise to meet the radiance of the sun in 
the skies. 

Such are the wonders of the light of the 
Soul. Millions of lovely blessed things it 
can do! 

And what is equally wonderful. 

Light always finds what waits for it. The 
bright golden heads which sleep so deeply 
and soundly in the daffodil bulb all winter, 
wait for the February sunshine. So the 
February sunshine when it comes finds them, 
opens their eyes, unlocks their little prison- 
house, and Jets them out into the air, where 
they “ arise and shine,” erect and beautiful in 
freedom and life; “for their light is come,” 
all smiling and glad. The need of the daffo- 
dil is the February sun. 

The gentle dormouse lies sleeping, too, a 
downy ball in its grave in the field, all cold 
and senseless, and as still as if dead, waiting 
for the sunshine of May. When it feels that, 
stirring in its veins, moving round its 
heart, warming and quickening in its limbs, 
it comes forth and peeps out, and takes its 
bright, nimble walks abroad. The desire of 
all dormice is the sunshine of May. 

So you see that both dormouse and daffodil 
have life within, which life they do not live 
till what that life needs shines upon them— 
till their light is come. 

With the inward and noblest powers of 
man it is the month of December until the 
glory of Jesus shines in upon them. Then, 
slowly, the bright summer of true life comes. 


All mean and selfish feelings give way to 
feelings beautiful and good, and become 
pleasant to both God and man. Their words 
and looks, like flowers, gladden the healthy 
and ease the aching hearts of the world. Even 
dumb creatures have a sort of murmur and 
song in them when such lives are their 
masters. The whole creation, and especially 
the sad and weary half of it, is gladder for 
souls born of the inward shining of this glory 
of Jesus. That glory changesthem into the 
same. The light which shines in Him shines 
in them. That is why men who are all wait- 
ing for Jesus welcome them. They are like 
Him. A little of their light is come; and, 
like the stars of the night, small as their light 
is, they are beautiful of face, and are thank- 
fully weleomed by men. 

Everything that lightens, and warms, and 
gives freedom to souls, that opens the closed 
heart, that lifts up the downcast spirit, that 
makes the sick feel well, that passes a mo- 
mentary smile over the face of pain, as it 
looks up and sees, all that is like the Jesus 
of our Gospels. 

But the morning is not made by stars. 
Birds do not awake, and flock, and sing to 
their rising. Daffodil and dormouse do not 
come forth to the starlit sky, however won- 
derful and bright it is. The world’s hidden 
brightness and riches arise only to the fair 
skies of summer. And the soul’s summer 
sky is Jesus. It is when filled with Him, 
when His spirit gets into all the nooks and 
crannies of our feelings, thoughts, fancies 
and love, that what is best in the heart 
arises into its noble, its happy life. 

That the heart has so much in it should 
make us reverent and thankful to its kind 
maker. Perhaps it will help you to remem- 
ber this fact, and to live faithful to it, if you 
learn this hymn :— 

* We will bless Thee, our God, for making our hearts, 

And all that is beautiful there, 


For the love that they yield to the friends of our youth, 
And many things joyous and fair. 


** We thank Thee the more for that, hidden within, 
Are treasures which nobody knows, 
But the God who has made them and. planted them there, 
Like flowers in the root of the rose. 


* At the thought of Thy ways, O beautiful God, 
Our minds are like skies full of light; 
In the loving of Thee what is hidden springs forth, 
The desert is Paradise bright. 
* As the roses in spring when soft breezes blow 
And sunshine comes warm on their bed, 
So the flowers that are in us awake from their sleep, 
And lift up their beautiful head. 


‘* By those stories of Him who showed us Thine heart, 
And what are Thy beautiful ways, 
To the life within man the bright springtime is come, 
It blossoms with goodness and praise.’’ 


What grown men need, what grown women 
need, what boys and girls need, what all 
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people in the world need to stir their richer 
power, their nobler life is that their “light ” 
should come, and shine in upon them, moving 
and enlarging their hearts towards God and 
man, to that blessedness and freedom which 
is a man’s truer, diviner life. They need to 
know and love that sun of the soul, Jesus. 

So be faithful to Him. Don’t live alone. 

With Him in all nations, all nations would 
be blessed ; they would arise and shine, and 
their blessedness being so clearly of Him, 
all nations would call Him blessed. 


FIFTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ All heaven was in the children.” 
Lesson: Matt. xxiii. 1—15. 
Text: “The wrath of the Lamb.” 


BeForE closing our talk on living life in 
the light of Jesus, I will tell you of another 
kind of light than that which the sun gives, 
and which is also a light of the world. 

Imprisoned up in the black frowning 
clouds, rearing themselves against the sum- 
mer sky, banking up the sun, there sleeps 
light, thunder-cloud light, which leaps and 
breaks and blazes forth with angry peal and 
crash and roar, striking awe into men and 
making the earth tremble. 

In this flaming anger of the heavens, if I 
may so call the thunder and lightning storm, 
there is a picture of the majestic anger of 
Jesus. More than once His disciples saw 
Him angry. But nothing, not even His 
blessing little children, was more tenderly 
beautiful with love. It was anger full of 
sadness for the sufferings of men, the suffer- 
ings of women, the sufferings of children. 
There were people who could have stopped 
those sufferings, and they did not stop them. 
There were people who even wilfully caused 
those sufferings. It was with such people 
that He was angry. He was angry with 
His disciples for grieving children; with 
priests for robbing widows’ houses; with 
Rabbis for keeping heaven’s gate and not 
allowing people to pass through it. It was 
for a tear-laden, struggling, suffering, and 
dying world, whose neighbours lent no hand 
to help, no word, no look to ease. It was 
the anger of divine love. 

God knows the great world: its weepers, 
its hunger-pains; its aching brows and 
broken hearts, and He loves the world. 
His love is increased as pity mingles with it. 
And when He sees that the strong will not 
help the weak, the happy will not help the 


miserable, that pitiful love of His is angry. 
Their sin is unpardonable. 

What I mean you will best understand by 
a story. 

A girl was returning home from an 
errand she had gone a great distance. When 
she had done about half her homeward 
journey, numb, cold, and faint of hunger, 
she sat down upon a heap of straw by the 
roadside. The evening was cold. She 
shivered and pulled the straw about her to 
keep warm; and being completely ex- 
hausted she went off to sleep. 

Darkness fell. Still the tired girl slept. 
An early winter storm came, and flake by 
flake snow fell. Her eyes remained firmly 
closed, while hour after hour the snow con- 
tinued to fall, till the whole land was deeply 
covered with it. 

At length the girl awoke. She felt some- 
thing cold, soft, and wet against her face, 
and put her hand up to brush it away. She 
lifted her head to look round, but could not 
see. It was dark, and all she touched was 
cold and wet. It felt like snow. She 
struggled to her feet, but found a weight of 
snow upon her. Still struggling, she pushed 
out her arms and hands here and there into 
the softness, but only made a hollow. For 
hours she turned this way, and pushed her- 
self forwards that way, and lifted her arms 
upwards, finding nothing but what she now 
knew was snow, thick, soft, impenetrable 
snow. 

Snow had been falling continually all 
night, and not only was this girl shut in by 
its depth, but every man and woman in 
cottage and mansion, everywhere for many, 
many miles round, was shut in too. 

It was morning now, and still it was snow- 
ing so blindingly that to people indoors it 
still seemed night. 

All journeying, all work, was stopped, 
fields and roads were buried. Soon the 
little windows of the hut where the girl’s 
parents lived were buried, and all was dark 
and cold within, even with the light of the 
smouldering fire under the big soup-pot 
hanging from the chimney, simmering with 
their noonday meal. 

“ Alexandrine,” the mother had said on 
going to bed last night, “must have turned 
in somewhere.” Alexandrine was the girl’s 
name. 

“She'll be likely sleeping at her aunt’s,” 
her father had responded as he put up aéross 
the door the beam which served as lock and 
bolt for the night. 

Though the morning had not brought her 
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home they did not feel anxious. Seeing how 
deep the snow was, they might not see her 
for weeks. Such things often happen in 
Russia. But the girl was not with her aunt. 
Frozen, famished, miserable, she was bolted 
and barred in the soft terrible snow which 
had fallen over her, a prisoner in a small cell 
that she had now made for herself by lung- 
ing this way and that way in her bitter, vain 
endeavour to get free to go home. 

The day wore slowly on, but she could get 
no glimpse of a way out. All was darkness 
and silence, except when she shouted. But 
nobody heard her shouts save herself, nor 
could anybody hear through her thick prison 
walls, shout as she would. She would some- 
times hear footsteps thudding near. She 
swallowed a little bread which she had saved 
for the journey, and sat down hoping the 
snow would melt. 

Outside, the snow was still falling, burying 
her still deeper in her grave. But she 
neither saw nor heard it; the day went by, 
but none of its divine light reached her. The 
night again fell. 

Tired, miserable, and broken-hearted, she 
wept bitterly in her dreary prison. Day after 
day, and night after night followed one 
another, but the imprisoned girl lost all 
knowledge and even power of guessing 
whether it was day or night. Growing 
feebler and blinder, and more hopeless, she 
gave up all efforts to get free, lost all 
power indeed to make any. For a while she 
ate a little of her bread, but soon she had no 
hunger. She moistened her mouth with pieces 
of the snow, till her arm and her lips became 
too feeble to move. Then she gave herself 
up for lost, and lay back motionless upon her 
bed of straw. 

How long she lay in this condition she 
never knew. Meanwhile the snow had ceased 
falling. The sky had cleared bright blue 
again, and the warm sun melted the snow 
away. 

Forty-one long days after the day of her 
errand some woodmen found her. Her 
prison-house had suddenly melted away, and 
there, unconscious, lay her almost lifeless 


body, for the passer along the road to see. 
The woodmen gently raised her and laid her 
upon boards, and carried her to the warmth 
of their own hearths, and gave her warm 
soup, and took off her wet clothes, and put 
her in their bed. At length they had the 
joy of seeing her open her feebleeyes. Then 
they learnt whose girl she was, and let her 
parents know, and they came for her, and 
when she could bear the travelling they took 
her home. 

It is a wonderful story of a hardy girl. 
But this is not why I tell it to you. It is 
because I want you to understand the anger 
of love. 

Suppose, if you can, those woodmen had 
seen that swooned girl lying where she was 
and had passed by on the other side, and left 
her to die—how cruel, how wicked, it would 
have been of them—and the girl’s father and 
mother had heard of what had been done by 
those woodmen, done to their own child, 
the child they loved, what would that father 
and mother have felt to those men who did 
it? Thankful, do youthink? Would they 
have felt even indifferent? Would they not 
have been terribly grieved and wildly indig- 
nant at them? Would not the bitterness of 
their child’s death have been more bitter be- 
cause she might have lived had these men 
but been neighbourly ? Had they chanced 
to see these men would they have forgiven 
them, would their words to them have been 
soft, honied words? How could they for- 
give them? They would have upbraided 
and denounced them with righteous, holy 
anguish, hot as their tears, intense as their 
love. It would be a terrible thing for those 
men. 

Now the sufferings of every man are the 
sufferings of God’s child, and those who pass 
by them without remorse, without pity, 
without help, provoke God’s grievous anger. 
His righteous thunders gather, His vivid 
lightnings flash; it is the wrath of the 
Lamb. 

Be faithful to your fellow-men and you 
please God. He loves the world. Love it 
too, and you will be acceptable to Him. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
DR. LUNN LEAVES HIS CHURCH. 


”)VERYBODY will feel sympathy with Dr. 
Lunn in the step he has now taken in 
severing his connection with the Church 
of his childhood. It was inevitable 
that in the -reformation which he attempted he 
should make mistakes of policy and mistakes of 
facts. Immaculate wisdom and infallible know- 
ledge only go with minds that are at ease, and, as 
these are a considerable body in all religious organi- 
zations, a reformer is a stumbling-block, and is 
known in them by his mistakes. Time works for 
him, and at length a prophet’s tomb may be built 
over his bones. It was ever so. Poor human 
nature! It is often sincere, but it is always piti- 
fully blundering, and needs much compassion. It 
was suggested to Dr. Lunn that he might “find 
another platform from which to speak.’”’ Dr. Lunn 
has so far accepted the suggestion that he has for- 
mally withdrawn from the platform of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church. That Church, like an army, 
has its superior officers and regulations. Dr. Lunn 
was of the rank and file of its army, and, by the 
independence of his ways, he has compromised his 
standing in it, not as a man, nor as a religious man, 
but asa Wesleyan minister. As the organizer of con- 
ferences for the reunion of Christians, and by doing 
the ‘‘business’’ necessary to them, he has, it is 
alleged, violated the rule against ministers engag- 
ing in business. Though his particular business is 
not a source of profit, the rule must be enforced 
because it isarule. His post at the Polytechnic, 
his duties as the editor of the Review of the Churches, 
and his efforts to bring the various sects of Chris- 
tianity into the unity of brothers, will furnish his 
new freedom with an ample and worthy occupation, 
in which all Christians must wish him great and 
permanent success. 





THE BABBACOMBE HOUSE OF REST. 


The “House of Rest’’ founded at Babbacombe, 
South Devon, by Miss Skinner and her sister four- 
teen or fifteen years ago, for women in business, is 
so well and widely known that any detailed account 
of its work would at this time be quite unnecessary. 
Year by year, it has continued to render invaluable 
help to hundreds of weary workers who without 
such assistance would find it utterly impossible to 
get rest and change. Last year, no less than seven 
hundred and forty-six visitors were received, and 
during the past five years the number amounts to 
three thousand. The place is admirably adapted for its 
purpose. The house is healthy. It looks out over 
the sea, and stands in the centre of a lovely district, 
There is ample freedom combined with satisfactory 
supervision. There is no question of class or of creed. 
The cost of a holiday spent under such conditions is 


far less than it could be elsewhere. Each visitor 
pays 12s. a week, or 45s. if recommended by a sub- 
scriber. In addition to this, the return ticket from 
London can be obtained at the single fare. The 
house is open both winter and summer, so that 
when change is needed during the cold season it can 
be readily obtained. Of late the demands upon the 
accommodation have so greatly increased that an 
additional house has been bought and furnished, so 
providing room for eighty visitors at one time. The 
expense incurred is considerable, and an increase in 
the annual income is indispensable. Miss Skinner 
and her fellow-workers should not plead in vain for 
help in so excellent a cause, and they have a special 
claim upon employers of labour. Gifts may be sent 
to Miss E. Skinner, Bayfield, Babbacombe, or to 
the National and Provincial Bank, Torquay. 


THE TREATMENT OF HABITUAL DRUNKARDS. 


Sir William Charley, in a paper read before the 
Society for the Study of Inebriety, shows with con- 
vincing clearness the defective state of our existing 
law in the power which it possesses for dealing with 
habitual and confirmed drunkards. We know only 
too well how many unfortunate beings there are in 
every rank of life who, either by weakness of 
character, or by the growth of evil habit, or by 
inherited taint, are quite helpless to resist the crav- 
ing for intoxicating drink, and become hopelessly 
wrecked in body and inmind. The one possibility 
of recovery from this disease—for a disease it un- 
doubtedly is—lies in the restraint and seclusion of a 
Retreat where they can be cut off from temptation 
till better habits are securely established. In deal- 
ing with most cases of the kind some system of 
compulsion is indispensable, for the sufferers are but 
rarely disposed to consent to their own cure by a 
temporary sacrifice of liberty. At present, how- 
ever, among ourselves no such power exists, although 
in some of our colonies and in the United States the 
experiment has been tried with the happiest results. 
In fact, even when a victim is conscious of his 
danger, and is willing to enter into an asylum for a 
fixed period, the way is fenced about with obstacles. 
At the outset, the authorisation of two magistrates 
is necessary, though in dealing with lunatics one is 
considered sufficient. If any one escapes from the 
Retreat during confinement, he cannot be quietly 
apprehended and taken back. A warrant must be 
issued, and he must be taken before a magistrate 
before he is allowed to return to the asylum for the 
remainder of the appointed time. Personal liberty 
is no doubt a thing to be jealously guarded, but we 
are apt to carry the principle to extreme lengths, 
regardless of the fact that a man who is a slave to 
drink has already sunk into a bondage so absolute 
that liberty to him has become a mockery and a 
curse. But, perhaps, the gravest blot of all in our 
present system is that there are no asylums to which 
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pauper inebriates can be sent. There is no help for 
those whose need is the greatest. The whole ques- 
tion is one that needs careful and complete investi- 
gation if we are to deal with a great and growing 
evil. 

WOMEN AND THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

To outsiders, the quarrel in the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society has been both instructive and amusing. 
A proposal has been made to admit women to the 
Fellowship of the Society upon precisely the same 
terms asmen. It received a large amount of sup- 
port, but was strenuously resisted at the annual 
meeting and has been vigorously denounced in the 
newspapers by opponents who are vigorous if not 
numerous. Their position cannot be said to be 
strictly logical. Women, they urge, with rare 
exceptions, can never be great travellers. Strike 
out Mrs. Bishop (Miss Bird) and Mrs. Norman (Miss 
Dowie) from the list, and whom have you left? If 
nature has neither fitted them to endure the hard- 
ships of uncivilised regions, nor made them capable 
of prolonged exertion, they are not eligible members 
of the Royal Geographical Society. Unfortunately, 
this test is not applied in the case of men, and no 
one dreams of applying it. No question is raised 
whether they have travelled in the past or can travel 
in the future. They may never have crossed the 
Channel or have climbed Box Hill, but that fact 
does not disqualify them. Every man, whatever his 
age, his weight, or his health, is regarded as a 
potential explorer, and as still capable of creditable 
exploits. This is the only ground on which the 
wholesale admission of one sex and the exclusion of 
the other can be justified. To unprejudiced people 
the assumption will appear somewhat unwar- 
rantable. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
LORD ABERDEEN’S APPOINTMENT. 


Lord Aberdeen’s appointment as Governor-General 
of Canada is an admirable choice. Politics apart, 
and they do not enter into the question here, there 
are but few men whose fitness for such a post would 
be more generally acknowledged. Where a states- 
man has to control not so much by authority as by 
influence, character is a matter of supreme impor- 
tance; and that is practically the case in Canada. 
For though the Governor-General is something 
more than a mere figure-head, the power which he 
exercises directly is comparatively slight. He has 
to work in other ways and by other means. But the 
service he can render in making national life sound 
and wholesome by encouragement and by disap- 
proval is almost boundless, for his prestige is 
supreme, and fashion follows his lead. In this 
instance, the personal popularity of the Governor- 
General and of his family is already assured, and 
the forces which he and Lady Aberdeen can set in 
motion may be expected to shape the social life of 
Canada for lasting good. 


OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


A COMPULSORY FRANCHISE IN BELGIUM. 


A new experiment is about to be made in Belgian 
politics. The House of Representatives has deter- 
mined that in future voting at Parliamentary elec- 
tions shall be compulsory. Exemption is conceded 
to those who are abroad and to the sick or the infirm, 
but these are the only exceptions which the law 
recognises. Every citizen has the vote already; 
henceforth, he must use it. If he fails to do so, he 
will render himself liable to pains and penalties 
which will certainly be inflicted. The end which 
the Belgian reformers are anxious to attain is excel- 
lent, but the method that they have chosen is 
certainly not free fror peril. In a citizen of a free 
country political indifference is indeed shameful. A 
man has no more right to neglect his duties towards 
the state than he has to neglect his duties towards 
the family. But a compulsory franchise will not 
insure political intelligence or political principle. 
The law may drive him to the polling booth, but it 
can do no more. A man who votes simply and 
solely because he must, is only too likely to use his 
power to obstruct progress, to further personal 
interests, and to defend class privilege. By degrees 
he may learn better, but for some time, at any rate, 
the system will result in loss rather than in gain. 


THE NEW BISHOP OF NATAL. 


If the Rev. A. H. Baynes, the Bishop Designate 
of Natal, is as successful in Africa as he has been 
here in winning the confidence and affection of those 
among whom he labours, he has a great future 
before him in the colony. At Greenwich, indeed, 
which he is now leaving, he has hardly had time to 
make himself felt; but at Nottingham, where he 
spent eleven or twelve years, and in a still higher 
degree as Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
he rarely failed to impress men of all kinds and 
classes with his wisdom and fairness of mind. The 
task which confronts him in Natal is one that will 
tax the resources of a strong man. The bitter 
memories left by the long feud between Dr. Colenso’s 
friends and his antagonists still remain. The fires of 
conflict still glow beneath the surface; the lava may 
have grown solid, but it has not cooled. If Mr. 
Baynes can restore peace and heal division, so closing 
a dark chapter in the religious history of the colony, 
he will have no cause to regret the sacrifice that he 
makes in leaving fair prospects at home for arduous 
duty in a remote land, for there is nothing that 
gives a true man such real delight as the conscious- 
ness of useful service. 


THE ROAD TO RUIN. 


The financial crisis through which the Australian 
Colonies are passing was not altogether unforeseen. 
In a large measure, if not wholly, it may be traced 
to the passion for speculation that has possessed the 
people for some time past. Victoria, indeed, has 
been the most severely attacked by the fever, and it 
has suffered more severely than its neighbours ; but 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


the infection has spread far and wide, and none 
have escaped from the disease. Where fortunes 
have been made, as they have been made by many, 
in the course of a few months, even the most cautious 
and cool-headed are carried away ; they rush into 
the race, trusting that some happy chance may 
enable them to outstrip their rivals. Business, 
especially where it is concerned with mining shares 
or building-land, degenerates into a form of gam- 
bling. Values are unnaturally inflated; loans on 
security of any kind are readily obtained. And 
then, when a turn of the wheel comes and Fortune 
deserts those whom she favoured, it is almost im- 
possible to turn property into money; or, if it is 
realised, it can only be at: an enormous loss. There 
are brilliant exceptions, where a man here and there 
has a genius for finance ; but for the mass of us—it 
cannot be too often repeated—there is no royal road 
to riches except through care, prudence, and thrift. 
A fortune made in a day is apt to disappear as 
quickly as it came, and in its collapse sweeps away 
the savings slowly accumulated by years of self- 
denial. 


NAUTCH DANCES IN INDIA. 


A very necessary protest has been made against 
the laxity shown by too many Europeans in coun- 
tenancing the nautch dances which almost invariably 
form a part of public festivals and private enter- 
tainments in India. The character of the dancing 
women is notorious: they form a class by them- 
selves as degraded as their fellows at Corinth or at 
Rome. The dances themselves are lascivious, and 
the songs grossly immoral. The influence of such 
entertainments is to debase and to defile. It is 
clear also that the nautches, as a class, are seriously 
affecting social life in India. As compared with 
the ordinary women of the country, they are intel- 
ligent and interesting. Free as they are from the 
dull monotony and the unbroken seclusion in which 
their more virtuous sisters drag out their lives, it is 
not strange that their society should be far more 
attractive to the men of India, and especially to the 
young men, than that which they find in their own 
homes. In this respect Bombay and Calcutta are 
but repeating the experience of Athens. Directly, 
it is not possible to do much, but Europeans, and 
especially European ladies, who have been very 
greatly to blame in the past, by their example can 
exert considerable influence. When it is once 
recognised that these performances are not attended 
by people of character and position, in considerable 
sections of Indian society their popularity will 
decline, and the fictitious prestige with which the 
dancers are now invested will slowly but surely 
disappear. 


III.—IN THE MISSION FIELD. 


NEW MISSIONARY ASSOCIATIONS IN THE COLONIES. 


Having met with such remarkable success in their 
organization at home, the Church Missionary Society 
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are endeavouring to establish sister societies in our 
Australian Colonies, that shall not hold the position 
of mere auxiliaries, but shall have an independent 
constitution and undertake missionary work on their 
own account. Mr. Eugene Stock went out as a 
deputation last year, and he now reports inthe Intel- 
ligencer the results of his efforts. Considerable 
differences in opinion and circumstances exist in the 
various colonies. In New South Wales an auxiliary 
already existed. At his coming Mr. Stock found the 
ground already prepared. All that was necessary 
was to establish the organization on a new basis and 
to develop it on a larger scale. The prospects of 
success are encouraging. The interest and enthu- 
siasm of the Society’s friends are deep and strong. 
Volunteers have already gone out for service in 
India and Ceylon, and a satisfactory training system 
both for men and women who wish to work as mis- 
sionaries has been provided. In Victoria no auxiliary 
existed, and the work had to be taken up from the 
beginning. But the churches readily took fire, and 
several offers of personal service have been made 
and accepted. In New Zealand the difficulties seem 
to have been greater than elsewhere. There is no 
single great centre of population, such as Melbourne 
or Sydney; and Nelson, in many respects the most 
favourable basis of operations, is the least acces- 
sible of the larger towns. No decided advance, there- 
fore, has at present been made, and opposition, Mr. 
Stock reports, is stronger in New Zealand than he 
has found it in any other place. The New Associa- 
tion, when formed, may have to pass through some 
rough water at the outset; but that it will fail we 
cannot believe. The energy with which the colonies 
are entering into the movement is a happy augury 
for the future. They have the vigour and the enter- 
prise of young communities, and have the experience 
of their forerunners to profit by. 


THE SOUDAN MISSION. 


An editorial note in the Intelligencer announces 
that the Soudan Mission is ‘‘ practically suspended.”’ 
It is not abandoned, for some faithful natives are 
still working at Lokoja, and it is not likely that the 
Church Missionary Society will leave them without 
assistance and advice. But for the present, at any 
rate, no attempt will be made to send out a fresh 
body of English missionaries. If volunteers for that 
special field should offer themselves, then will be the 
time to consider plans for the future. The past has 
been fruitful in disappointment. The two leaders, 
Robinson and Wilmot-Brooke, from whom so much 
was expected, lie buried there. Dr. Battersby, 
though he has returned to the Niger, after severe 
illness on two separate occasions, finds it impossible 
to live there. The other workers have dispersed, 
and have settled in service elsewhere. If a new 
start is to be made, it must be made with new-men. 
The Editor draws a striking parallel between the 
experience of this effort and Krapf’s great enter- 
prise of 1851. Then, as now, ‘‘a great scheme was 
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initiated.”” ‘‘ A’ missionary party of singular de- 
yotion was going forth.’’ Like this, Krapf’s Mission 
*« was, to human eyes, a complete failure; death, 
disappointment, and disaster marked its course.’’ 
But, we are justly reminded, ‘‘the failure of an enter- 
prise is no proof that the enterprise was wrong; no 
proof that it was evena mistake. -Such a failure, 
for the time, may be an essential part of God’s 
plan.”” And Krapf’s own words may be illustrated 
in the Soudan as they have been illustrated else- 
wherein Africa. ‘‘ Our sanguine expectations may 
be laid in the grave like Lazarus, yet they shall have 
@ resurrection, and our eyes shall see the glory of 
God.’’ May this be the experience of future years 
in the Soudan. 


THE CONGO TRAINING INSTITUTE. 


Six months ago an account was given of the 
Training Institute established at Colwyn Bay, in 
North Wales, by the Rev. W. Hughes, for the pur- 
pose of training native teachers for the Congo 
Mission. So far the experiment has proved a 
marked success, and the gain, both in efficiency and 
in economy, has been great. It must appear at first 
sight rather a bold step to bring native youths so far 
from their native land, and to give them their train- 
ing in a strangecountry. But a little reflection will 
show that the plan has much torecommend it. The 
lads are removed from evil influences and associa- 
tions, are brought right out of an atmosphere 
They learn 


charged and laden with superstition. 
far more quickly and thoroughly than would be pos- 


sible at home. And bad as our climate may be, 
they are much less affected by it, either in mind or 
body, than is an English missionary who goes and 
settles in most parts of Western and Central Africa. 
The enterprise is certainly not failing to excite keen 
interest. During last year its income more than 
doubled. The number of students is growing too. 
Four have recently arrived, and nine more are ex- 
pected. At the present moment a new development 
is in progress. The Rev. H. T. Cousins, who has 
had several years of experience in Africa, is going 
out to establish a branch institution on the Congo, 
and, it is hoped, in due time others elsewhere. 
These branches will receive large numbers of stu- 
dents, and the most promising who show themselves 
capable of profiting by fuller opportunities will be 
drafted over to the Training Institute at Colwyn 
Bay. It is quite within the bounds of possibility 
that we see in this comparatively humble effort the 
first beginnings of a movement that will affect the 
whole history of mission work in the future. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
DR. McALL. 


Those who know France and its needs most inti- 
mately will best understand the loss which the 
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nation has suffered by the death of Dr. McAll. For 
the last twenty-one years the work which he began 
soon after the fall of the Commune among the 
artisans of Belleville, has spread and grown in all 
directions, extending through all the districts. of 
Paris, from Paris to the provinces, and from France 
itself to the colonies in Tunis and Algiers. The 
mission now possesses 138 meeting-places, and the 
attendance last year amounted to more than 
1,250,000. It has brought a new element into the 
religious ‘and social life of France, free from the 
superstition and tyranny of Rome and from the 
coldness and formality which have been the weak- 
ness of French Protestantism for too long. Dr. 
McAll’s teaching appealed to the heart; his benefi- 
cent and charitable work touched the sympathy. 
His service was intelligible to all; to those who had 
religious faith and to those who had none, and were 
unconscious of any such need. Directly, indeed, the 
mission may have affected comparatively few, but 
an influence of that kind works silently underground ; 
its effects, though they cannot always be traced and 
identified and analyzed, are never lost. In France, 
at any rate, when the time of suspicion which every 
new enterprise naturally encounters had passed 
away, there was no lack of generous appreciation. 
A well-known society, composed chiefly of Roman 
Catholics, awarded their medal to the Protestant 
pastor, and within the last few months the Govern- 
ment gave him the. highest distinction that France 
can bestow, the riband of the Legion of Honour. 
And at his funeral, the gathering of men of all 
creeds, of rich and poor, showed better than any 
other tribute how completely he had won the affec- 
tion and gratitude of his adopted country. 


BISHOP VON HEFELE. 


For a short time Dr. Hefele was one of the most 
conspicuous figures among the ecclesiastical leaders 
of Europe. Years of laborious research had given 
him a reputation for learning which he fully de- 
served. He had taken a part in national politics. 
He was known as a resolute opponent of the Ultra- 
mentane party, and at the Vatican Council of 1870, 
immediately after his election to the bishopric of 
Rottenberg, he stoutly resisted the dogma of Papal 
Infallibility. It was confidently anticipated that he 
would unite with Ddllinger and his friends. But 
before long he separated himself from the Old Catho- 
lic party and submitted to the decree. His surren- 
der, however, cannot be said to have impaired his 
authority as an historian, and those who have studied 
his more important works, and especially his great 
‘¢ History of the Church,’’ are bound to recognise 
his immense knowledge and almost unfailing fair- 
ness. His inferences and conclusions may be wrong, 
but he never tries to pervert or to suppress the evi- 
dence. There are but few ecclesiastical historians 
of whom one can say as much. 








